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Twelve hostages freed after Yemen gunfight □ Islamic militants blamed 

Kidnap terror ends in death 

Three Britons die 
as tourist rescue 
ends in shoot-out 


Brian Whitaker 


T hree British 

tourists flnrl nnp 

Australian were 
shot dead yester- 
day at their kid- 
nappers’ hideout 
in Yemen when security 
forces stormed the site in a 
disastrous to the coun- 
try’s worst hostage crisis. 

Twelve other captives, in- 
cluding nine Britons, were 
freed but two were injured. 
Two kidnappers also died. 
The names of the tourists 
were not released last night 
as next-of-ldn were still being 
Infbrmed. 

According to Yemeni secu- 
rity sources, the kidnappers 
had links with Islamic ex- 
tremists. A spokesman far the 
Yemeni embassy in London 
claimed the casualties were 
murdered by the kidnappers 
before the troops moved in. 

“I think that when the secu- 
rity forces got to the place, the 
kidnappers started to kill 
some of the hostages,” the 
spokesman Bald. “When the 
security forces intervened, 
there were clashes and some 
of the other hostages were 
released. Four kidnappers 
were arrested.” 

The Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, said last n ight 
that three Britons and an i 
Australian were killed. 

“I am deeply shocked at the j 
news of the casualties suf - 1 
Cared by the group of tourists 
abducted yesterday in Ye- 
men," be said. “I am very 
sorry to confirm that three at 
the British tourists have been 
killed, and others injured.” 

In light of the incident, 
"British nationals should not 
attempt to travel to Yemen 
unless their business is 
essential, and any British vis- 
itors still there should leave”. 

An official at the British 
embassy in the capital, San- 
a’a, said: "Our priority is to 
help the hostages now they 
have been released.” She was 


unable to. give information 
about their condition. 

Seven of the uninjured hos- 
tages were last night at the 
Moevenpick Hotel in Aden. 
David Pearce, deputy head of 
mission In Sana'a, sald: 
“They are in a state of severe 
shock. They are uninjured 
hut very tired, very stunned 
and in need of a good meal, a 
good rest and someone to talk 
to. TheyJiave been through 
an awful experience.” 

The 12 Britons, including 
six women, were among 16 
holidaymakers seized when 
the kidnappers, armed with 
Kalashnikovs and bazookas, 
held up their five- vehicle con- 
voy on the road from Habban 
to Aden oil Monday. 

Reports said shots were fired 
at the scene but no one was 
hurt and the lead vehicle es- 
caped to raise the alarm 

The hostages were foken to 
a hideout at al-Wadea'a, 250 
miles south of the capital, 
where more than 200 govern- 
ment troops later surrounded 
Hifftn. Initially there were 
high hopes that the kidnap^ 
ping would end peacefully — 
as has always happened. The 
governor of Abyan province, 
Ahmad All Mohsan, spoke to 
leaders of the al-Fadli tribe, to 
which the kidnappers were 
believed to belong. 

Soon afterwards, however, 
Yemeni security sources 
began to hint that this was 
not Hw usual tribal kidnap , 
with demands for roads, elec- 
tricity, schools and basic local 
facilitiea. They suggested that 
the kidnappers were Islamic 
extremists seeking the 
release of their leader, Salih 
Haidara al-Atwi, who was ar- 
rested with another man two 
weeks ago in a crackdown an 
Islamic vigilantes. 

Little information has 
emerged about bow the trag- 
edy happened. In the north- 
eastern province of Marib, 
where four German tourists 
are being held, a similar siege 
has gone on feu: three weeks, 
with reports of some firing 




Tbe rugged Yemeni terrain provides the kidnappers with a natural fortress and makes a recue by force very difficult 


and numerous arrests, but no 
barm to the hostages. 

It Is unclear who fired first 
in yesterday’s shoot-out The 
nfttriat Yemeni version is that 
the kidnappers killed some of 
hostages, prompting the 
troops to begin their rescue. 
The Yemeni government also 
maintains that these were not 
the usual tribal bandits who 
treat their captives weQ; they 
were “politically motivated” 


probably ifrikwri to Mamie 
militants. 

Conventional tribal kidnap- 
pings are Curly rare in south- 
ern Yemen, and Islami c ex- 
tremists,' some of them 
supporters of Osama bin 
Laden, are known to be active 
in Abyan, where the kidnap- 
ping took place. 

Another possibility is that 
the kidnapping went disas- 
trously 'wrong when someone 


on one side or other panicked. 
It was the largest kidnapping 
Yemen has known and came 
only a few months; after the 
death penalty for was intro- 
duced for hostage-taking. Kid- 
napping has been on the in- 
crease for several years, 
probably because growing 
numbers of tourists and for- 
eign workers provide more 
opportunities. 

The 12 Britons were in a 


group of tourists travelling 
with a British company, Ex- 
plore Worldwide. . 

The British ambassador, 
Victor Henderson, said the 
road where they were 
snatched was not especially 
dangerous. “Our travel ad- 
vice, which the Foreign Office 
issues, refers to a random 
risk of kidnapping anywhere 
in Yemen. Putting this in the 
context of sozne 60,000 tourists 


The freed 
hostages 
‘are in a 
state of 
severe 
shock.They 
are very 
tired, very 
stunned and 
in need of a 
good meal, 
a good rest 
and 

someone to 
talk to. They 
have been 
through an 
awful 

experience’ 

David Pearce, 
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| a year, a couple of dozen British mission 
people have been kidnapped 
every year for the last four or 
five years," be said. 
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Blunkettclampdown on Gates opens up, virtually 

holidays in term time 


Julian Boroer 
In Wa shin gton 


John Carvel 
Edu ca ti on Editor 

E ducation ministers 
are negotiating with the 
travel industry over 
f>iangp<a in the pricing struc- 
ture of package holidays to 
remove the Incentive for. fam- 
ilies to take their children out 
of school during term time. 

David BJunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, is worried that his drive 
to raise standards is being 
jeopardised by increasing ab- 
senteeism, as middle-class 
par ents take advantage of low 
season prices to fit more than 
rvnp anmwi holiday into their 
busy working lives. 

"We are engaged in discus- 
sions with the Asso ciation of 
British Travel Agents. One 
option is to lessen the finan- 
cial incentives prompting 
parents to take holidays to 
term time," a departmental 
spokesman said. 

The Government secured 
an agreement last year with 
the main carriers to Bangla- 


desh after complaints that 
Bangladeshi children were 
being taken out of school in 
Bin gland to take advantage of 
term-time flight discounts. 
Rgr. giaHraTi Biman and Emir- 
ate Airlines agreed a fiat-rate 
pricing structure to eliminate 
the incentive to absenteeism. 

The Department for Educa- 
tion and Employment said it 
hoped Abta would persuade 
its members to extend this 
policy to the wider holiday 
market, hut it was too soon to 
forecast the impact (m prices. 

Another option was to place 
a reminder to parents in 
travel brochures about the 
damage that could be done to 
their children’s education, if 
they were taken out of school 

tor a holiday. 

The initiative emerged yes- 
terday when the National 

Association of Head Teachers 
responded to a government 
request for information to 
persuade the travel industry 
to address the problem. 

David Hart, the general sec- 
retary, said: "Not only are the 
numbers of parents ta lcing 


their nhiiHr^n on holiday dur- 
ing term time rising, but 
paronfq are Increasingly ig- 
noring schools' requests to 
observe policies which do not 
authorise such holidays. 

“One secondary school 
recorded over 2,000 sessions 
lost to holidays in term time 
In 1997/8.” 

Too many pupils were ab- 
sent for parts of July,' Septem- 
ber and October when the 
tour operators offered holiday 
packages more cheaply than 
during the school s ummer 
vacation. 

Classes also emptied in the 
weeks Immediately before 
ntifi after Christmas and Eas- 
ter holidays and around the 
February and summer half- 
term breaks. 

"The present law permits 
pupils to have up to 10 days 

authorised absence per school 
year, but parents Increasingly 
are taking advantage by treat- 
ing this as a right” said Mr 
Hart 

“It Is patently wrong that 
parents cannot or ‘will not, 
turn to page 2, column s 


\ A pm his wunderkind 
1/1 / gloss tarnishing 
V. V. rapidly under the 
pressure of an anti-trust 
tidal and a string of hostile 
biographies. Bill Gates has 
embarked on an image- | 

building blitz HminHng mil, i 

Hons to good causes, wax- 
ing lyrical on feiherhood 
and generally doing sponta- 
neous, regular-guy, things. 

But whan you’re the rich- 
est man In the world, with 
controlling tendencies, 
even momenta of joyful 
spontaneity sometimes 
have to be. carefully script- 
ed. It is not cheap. 

Take Mr Gates’s autumn 
break this year, when he 
took a few dozen Mends by 
rail across Montana. Wyo- 
ming and Colorado. -When 
the party stopped at a res- 
taurant, a couple of rowdy 
strangers joined in unin- 
vited and proceeded to poke 
fun at the computer-geek. 

"Hey, aren’t you that com- 
puter guy Steve Jobs?” they 
asked Mr Gates pLay&lly, 
according to yesterday’s 



Bill Gates; hired actors for 
impromptu entertainment 

Washington Post, deliber- 
ately confusing the Micro- 
soft chairman with his for- 
mer rival, the founder of 
Apple Computers. 

The Invited guests 
laugh ed, nervously, at the 
impertinence of It alL It was 
only yesterday revealed 
that the chappies were actu- 
ally actors, hired to provide 
some impromptu entertain- 
ment. Mr Gates even gave 


them strict instructions on 
what to say and do. 

It was the most bizarre 
episode in a carefully-man- 
aged trip. Mr Gates's 
guests, including America’s 
s ec ond richest man — War- 
ren Buffet — were trans- 
ported across the Rockies 
in a private train, trigger- 
ing complaints from rail 
travellers whose journeys 
were held np to allow the 
express to thunder by. 

At each stop, advance 
teams and bodyguards shut- 
tled the holidaymakers to 
restaurants and resorts. In 
return for the fun, the 
guests were required to sign 
confidentiality agreements. 

The multi-millionaire 
Harvard drop-out has btrilt 
the Ultimate controlled en- 
vironment for his family in 
a £37 milli on lakeside man- 
sion near Microsoft’s Seat- 
tle headquarters. An ad- 
vanced electronic system 
adjusts lighting, music and 
air-conditioning as he 
moves around the house, 
while a .touch-sensitive pad 
allows his two-year-old 
daughter, Jennifer, to con- 
jure np any song or film 
scene within 30 seconds. 
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How last 
Soviet 
leader 
lost his 
roubles 


Janies Meek in Moscow 


R USSIA'S financial cri- 
sis claimed its most 
famous scalp yester- 
day when Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, the last leader of the 
Soviet Union, announced 
that he was flat broke. 

The man honoured 
throughout the western : 
world for his role in freeing , 
Eastern Europe from com- 
munism found honour was 
without profit in his own 
country when the Russian 
bank in which he had 
stashed his £50,000 savings 
went bust with the collapse 
of the rouble. 

» “All my money is gone.” 
he told Germany’s Bunte 
magazine in an interview 
published yesterday. 

Mr Gorbachev, bundled 
out of office by President 
Boris Yeltsin and the Rus- 
sian parliament seven 
years ago as the USSR dis- 
integrated, never recon- 
ciled himself to the Lack of 
gratitude from his country- 
men for his role in freeing 
Eastern Europe from totali- 
tarian communism and in- 
troducing democracy, the 
free market and McDonalds 
hamburgers to Russia. 

But he was always 
thought to have handled 
his personal financial af- 
fairs shrewdly, exploiting 
his status abroad to win 
hefty book advances, lec- 
ture fees and lucrative per- 
sonal appearances. 

He is known to have a 
large country house outside 
Moscow, but lives and acts 
without the gross ostenta- 
tion of the small class of 
super-rich New Russians 
whose emergence he unwit- 
tingly enabled. 

“You know. I*m not 
really as rich as many in 
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David Hcncke 

Westminster Correspondent 


G eoffrey Boon, 
the minister of 
state in the Lord 
Chancellor’s De- 
partment. has 
been rejected for the second 
time as Paymaster General to 
replace Geoffrey Robinson. 

He lost his first chance in 
the last reshuffle in July 
when the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, successfully stopped 
Tony Blair from removing Mr 
Robinson. Mr Hoon, who was 
due to replace him. had to 
stand down but was given a 
pay rise and promoted to min- 
ister of state to continue in 
his present job. 

This time his appointment 
has been blocked by the Lord 
Chancellor. Lord Irvine, who 
says be needs Mr Hoon to 
pilot the Access to Justice Bill 
and the Lords reform mea- 
sures through the Commons. 

Mr Blair bad in principle 
already decided to appoint 
him and sent round an inter- 
nal circular anticipating the 
move. But then Lord Irvine 
intervened. 

He is understood to have 
fold the Prime Minister he 
could not risk putting Lords 
r efo r m in inexperienced hands 
since the passing of the MU 
will be essential to this year's 
government programme. 

The decision not to move 
Mr Hoon has left a vacuum in 
the Treasury with Mr Blair 
going ox holiday without de- 
ciding who should take the 
job. 

This has led to speculation 
in Whitehall that the post 
may not be filled at all — par- 
ticularly as it would add to 
the Government's salary bDl 
because Mr Robinson did not 
take his salary. 


Mikhail Gorbachev, with his wife Raisa, at a book signing in a Moscow store yesterday 
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the west think,” he told 
Bunte. “The new rich here 
in Moscow often spend 
more in one night than I 
earn in a whole year.” 
Some of his money was in- 
vested in his own charita- 
ble foundation. Thanks to 
the collapse of the bank, be 
said, staff at the foundation 
had not been paid for sev- 
eral months. 

The former Soviet presi- 
dent is hoping to restore his 


fortunes by writing a new 
book In time to mar k the 
tenth anniversary of Ger- 
man reunification in 
October. 

There were signs that all 
was not well with the Gor- 
bachev finances earlier this 
year when be appeared in a 
US television commercial 
for Pizza Hut. playing him- 
self in an argument be- 
tween Russian pizza-eaters 
about the virtues of con- 


sumer capitalism. Shortly 
afterwards. Pizza Hut. 
alarmed by the collapse of 
the rouble, pulled out of 
Moscow. 

The shock waves from the 
August crash are still shak- 
ing the foundations of Rus- 
sia’s new elite. Yesterday 
the Russian interior minis- 
ter, Sergei Stepashin, said 
that theft or blunders 
within the central bank up 
to August could have cost 


the country billions of 
dollars. 

Since the crash, the bank 
has been under investiga- 
tion by a group from the in- 
terior ministry, the federal 
security service and the 
general prosecutor’s office. 
A parallel probe is under 
way by the country's main 
state auditors and a west- 
ern accountancy firm is 
about to be chosen to audit 
the bank’s books for 1938. 



Geoffrey Hoon: rejected 
twice as Paymaster General 


Insiders point to a prece- 
dent under tfae previous Tory 
government when the Pay- 
master General's post was in 
the Cabinet Office, not the 
Treasury. Then the post was 
held by David Willetts until 
he resigned in the wake of the 
cash for questions scandal. 

Some sources suggest that 
Peter KUfoyle, the parliamen- 
tary under secretary at the 
Cabinet Office, should take 
the role. He already does part 
of the Paymaster General's 
work as he is jointly respon- 
sible with him for the present 
review into government pro- 
curement policy. 

This would present a politi- 
cal problem for both Mr 
Brown and Mr Blair since it 
would be interpreted as a fur- 
ther snub for the Chancellor 
and be seen as enhancing the 
already strengthened role of 
Jack Cunningham, the Cabi- 
net “enforcer”. Whitehall 
sources think this is why Mr 
Blair has decided to sleep on 
it while on holiday. 

Mr Blair has also failed to 


appoint a successor to John 
Denham, promoted to health 
minister, as Junior minister 
responsible for pensions 
reform. This is a detailed job 
at the heart of welfare 
reforms dear to New Labour 
and Mr Blair Is thought to 
want to promote a bright 
backbencher to take over. 

Meanwhile support for a 
reform of the policing of the 
ministerial code of conduct 
grew yesterday following 
Peter Mandelson’s resigna- 
tion over accepting a £373,000 
home loan from Mr Robinson. 

Elizabeth Filkin. the new 
Parliamentary Commissioner 
for Standards, welcomed the 
Committee on Standards in 
Public Life looking at whether 
| she should take over the job 
from the Cabinet Secretary. 

She said: “It may be that it 
would be a better arrange- 
ment to have investigations 
— when they are needed — to 
cover both MPs and what 
they do In relation to the 
Commons and indeed, what 
they do if they happen to be in 
ministerial positions.** 

She added: “If it were done, 
my office is set up to cany 
out investigations and we 
would be able to do so but 
that it is a long way down the 
road." 

Clive Soicy, chairman of 
the Parliamentary Labour 
Patty, also welcomed her car 
rying out Inquiries — but 
though t her report should go 
to the Prime Minister to de- 
cide what action should be 
taken. 

David W innick. Labour MP 
for Walsall North, called for 
all MPs salaries from outside 
work to be made public and 
for the release of annual tax 
returns of all 659 members. 


Polly Toynbee, page 8; 
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continued from page 1 
find time for family holidays 
within the existing 14-week 
envelope of time outside 
school terms. The travel in- 
dustry's, promotion of cheap 
family holidays in term time 
is a major contributory foe- 
tor,” he said. 

Mr Hart was sceptical 
about the Government’s 
chances of persuading the 
travel industry to change dis- 
counting policies that were 
designed to fill planes and 
hotels during the off season. 

He called for changes in the 
law to make it illegal for 
parents to withdraw their 
children from school for this 
reason. Although it was un- 
likely they would be prose- 
cuted. the threat of a legal 
sanction would help beads en- 
force school policy. 

The association said the 
reasons given for term-time . 
holidays included: 

□ more children holidaying 
with each of their divorced 
parents; 

□ more parents working long 
! hours seven days a week and 

fitting in holidays when they 
can; 

□ ethnic minority foxnilies 
visiting the Indian sub-conti- 
nent and Caribbean from No- 
vember to March for family 
reasons; 

D firms closing for a two- 
week company holiday dur- 
ing term time. 

An Abta spokesman said it 
could not direct its members 
on prices. "Without legisla- 
tion, it would be virtually im- 
possible to stop firms charg- 
ing less during term time. 
This is a commercial market 
and 1 don't see how that can 
change," he said. 

A spokeswoman for the 
travel agent Lunn Poly said 
the vast majority of parents 
organised family holidays 
during the school summer 
holiday. 

“We are prepared to look 
into this , but in the end it is 
down to parents to make sen- 
sible decisions on behalf of 
their children. That's one of 
the civil liberties that we still 
have," she said. 


B ritain suffered a 
fourth night of gales 
and heavy rain yester- 
day as forecasters predicted 
further storms could herald 
the New Year. 

The warning came as the 
bodies of two more victims of 
the Christmas storms were 
discovered, bringing the 
death toll to eight 
The body of Graham Frank- 
lin, a 29-year-old carpenter 
from Tonbridge, Kent, was 
found on a beach two miles 
from Brighton, East Sussex, 
where he was washed out to 
sea on Boxing Day when tak- 
ing a swim. In Ireland, a 
man’s body was recovered 
from a tributary of the River 
Suir, near Waterford. 

In Devon and Cornwall, 


Torquay and Penzance sea- 
fronts were closed as waves 
lashed over the roads. West 
of Penzance, a two-lane road 
between Catchall and St Bur- 
yan was shut after a section 
collapsed into a river below 
and a bridge was swept away, 
while in Teignmouth, south 
Devon, a 13,000 tonne tanker 
ran aground before righting 
itself: 

In Holyrood, Northern Ire- 
land — which has seen its 
most tempestuous gales — 
residents of a block of flats, 
whose roof was blown off on 
Basing Day, were told heard 
they might not return -home 
for six months. 

A total of 25,000 homes in 
the Irish Republic remained 
Wacked-out for a fourth night 
running, while 1,000 Scottish 
households were also without 
electricity. 


Their plight led Jimmy 
Hood, Labour MP for Clydes- 
dale, to accuse ScottishPower 
of ‘■incompetence" in foiling 
to reconnect supplies earlier 
— and call for stiffer penalties. 
A ScottishPower spokesman 
said: “It was a huge weather 
event with 100.000 off supply. 
No system in the world can 
withstand HOmph winds." 

As climbers and hlU- 
walkers were warned of the 
high risk of avalanches today 
in the Cairngorms and Inver- 
ness-shire, streets in Glasgow 
centre remained closed after 
a steeple collapsed 

Some Scottish rail services 
were disrupted, and terries 
from Stranraer to Belfast, and 
from Dublin to north Wales, 
were cancelled. 

The bad weather looks set 
to continue. While the winds 
of up to nomph seen on Box- 
ing Day are not expected, 
forecasters predict storms 
could lash eastern Ireland 
and the west coast of Britain 
on New Year's Day. 


Tattered and tired Pirates 


Review 


Tim Ashley 


The Pirates Of Penzance 

Queens Theatre,' London 


N E W D’Oyly Carte is a bit 
like New Labour it’s 
Changed, you might say; 
ifs not what it was. Like 
many, 1 was brought up on the 
old company, whose visits to 
Liverpool and Manchester in 
the late sixties provided me 
with my first insight into the 
potential of music theatre at a 
time when the big opera com- 
panies rarely toured. 

The new company, formed 
in 1988, has had a permanent 
struggle for survival in the 
face of the usual artistic indif- 
ference from successive gov- 
ernments, and the strain is 
regrettably showing. 

Thanks to Raymond Gub- 
bay the company has returned 
to Shaftesbury Avenue— but 
where Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Pirates should have rollicked 
back into the West End. 
they’ve arrived tattered, tired 
and lacking In glamour. The 
whole enterprise has “under- 


funded" and •'shoestring" 
written all over it. 

Stuart Ma under’s produc- 
tion plays the piece straight, 
and roughly in period, avoid- 
ing those trendy text updat- 
ings. The issues subjected to 
Gilbert’s scrutiny — the moral 
worth ofa hereditary peerage, 
the use of money to buy social 
privilege, a police force which 
hinders the law rather than 
helping it— remain scream- 
ingly relevant and you don’t 
need to fiddle with the lyrics. 

The problems lie in a lack of 
slickness and panache. Roger 
Kirk’s stylised pasteboard 
sets and gaudy costumes just 
about pass muster. The big 
routines, often played with a 
lack of conviction, won’t: 
there’s a serious problem 
when you're not sure whether 
the out-of-synch policemen’s 
march is deliberate or not 

Golden opportunities are ig- 
nored: the contrast between 
Christopher Saunders's 
small-but-perfectly-formed 
Frederic and Nicholas Todor- 
ovieb’s tall, lanky Pirate King 
could have proved both telling 
and ftmny. though Mounder 
rarely exploits it. 

A handful of individual per- 
formances just about save iL 
Richard Suart, a natural suc- 


cessor to the great John Reed, 
patters astound Lngly and is 
gleefully funny as Major Gen- 
eral Stanley. There’s a deli- 
cious Ruth — part Marie 
Lloyd, part Mollie Sugden — 
from Jin Pert 

Saunders’s Frederic is cute, 
nerdy and lyrical, Anna-Clare 
Monk’s Mabel has a nice line 
in high-flying coloratura. 

Elsewhere, however, things 
come adrift. Todorovlch 
seems in at ease as the Pirate 
King, struggles with a vocal 
line which lies painfully high 
for him. isn't always happy 
buckling a swash, and should 
camp it up more. 

Gareth Jones's Sergeant Is 
fun, but his voice isn’t sono- 
rous enough. The small 
chorus is fine, though the 
goings-on in the pit are dispir- 
iting. Budgetary constraints 
have forced the company to 
re-write the score fora band of 
nine instrumentalists. They 
play well enough, but every 
one of Sullivan’s parodies 
loses its clout 

If you’re sending up mid- 
period Verdi (and Pirates lays 
shamelessly Into Trovatore 
and TravlataX then you’ve got 
to have the means to make the 
score sound like mid-period 
Verdi, which this just doesn’t. 
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‘If you were to 
ask me what’s 
the greater 
risk, to be 
mugged in 
central 
London or to 
be kidnapped 
in Yemen, I 
would have to 
say the 
former’ 

Victor Henderson, 
Britain’s ambassador 
to Yemen, on BBC 
Radio yesterday 
before the sudden 
shoot-out 


NEWS 3 



The historic Yemeni town of Wadi Hadhranumt, Shibam, which was restored with Unesco funds as part of an attempt to raise the country’s tourism profile, badly hit by yesterday’s killings 


PHOTOGRAPH TONY STONE 


Hostage to fortune and Yemeni guns 


Security: The 

state holds little 
sway in much of 
the country 


' N^'bkfsst towns 
^fetheworkf 


Brian Whitaker 


T HE HOSTAGE trag- 
edy in Yemen high 
lights the often ten* 
uous control of the 
government over its 
people. President Ali Abdul 
lah Salih might give the ap- 
pearance of a strongman, hav- 
ing been to power since 1978 
— longer than Thatcher, 
Major and Blair put together 
— hut he has stayed there less 
by the iron list than by tacti- 
cal alliances with the coun- 
try's quarrelsome factions. 

Among them are the tribes, 
especially infhipnHai in the 
north, who have their own 
traditional laws and recog- 
nise government authority 
only when it suits them. 
Often, they have their own 
militias, too. For several 
months, tribal fighters in 
Marto oil province have been 
confronting the security 
forces with some success. 
Since June they have blown 
at least 19 holes to the pipe- 
line on which Yemen depends 
for 40 per cent of its oil 
revenue. 

A complicating factor dur- 
ing the early 1990s was that 
Yemen also became a haven 
for the “Arab Afghans”, as 
they became known — Mus- 
lim volunteers from various 
countries who had fought 
against the Soviet Union to 
Afghanistan. 

to Yemen, under the name 
“Jihad", the Arab Afghans 
formed a loose alliance with 
various southern Yemenis 
who harboured grievances 
against the Marxists who 
ruled southern Yemen until 
1990 and who later formed a 
power-sharing government 
with President Salih's sup- 
porters in the north. 

Much of the remoter part of 
Yemen is lawless to the sense 


that it conducts its affairs be- 
yond the purview of the state 
and its legislation. That does 
not mean, however, that be- 
haviour to these areas is un- 
regulated; citizens are ex- 
pected to meet the standards 
set by convention, tribal law 
and Islam. The state has 
learned from painful experi- 
ence that intervention brings 
risks, and tends . to keep inter- 
ference to a minimum. 

Individual Yemenis, too, 
tend not to look to the state 
for protection; byag&old cus- 
tom, personal security- is a 
matter for the individual and 
his household. This is 
reflected to the traditional ar- 
chitecture, where each house 
is also a fortress: the ground 
floor has one small entrance 
and no windows; upper floors 
are reached by a narrow 
staircase,- which always 
winds to the right as one goes 
up, and gives defending 
swordsmen an advantage 
over intruders. 

The tradition of self-de- 
fence, at the more decorative 
end or the scale, is repre- 
sented by the jambiyya, a 
broad, curved knife worn as a 
token of manhood at the front 
and held in place by a broad, 
brightly-coloured belt. Ac- 
cording to one Yemeni doctor, 
the most common knife inju- 
ries are stomach wounds in- 
flicted by. wives seizing their 
husbands’ jambiyyas during 
an argument 

Further up the scale is the 
pistol or Kalashnikov carried 
by those involved to blood 
feuds, or for protection when 
travelling through remote or 
unfamili ar places. By tradi- 
tion, guns are also fired into 
the air at Yemeni weddings. 


Needless to say, accidental 
deaths are common. 

Important or wealthy fig- 
ures routinely employ armed 
guards at the gates of their 
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houses, or to accompany 
them on journeys, to the case 
of an important sheikh, this 
may extend to a private mili- 
tia, which can be supple- 
mented by reserves from the 
tribe when needed. Within 
the tribal area such forces ful- 
fil to some extent the law and 
order rolq that elsewhere 
would be assumed by the 
state, to a few cases, wealthy 


individuals also operate their 
own prisons. 

According to the interior 
ministry there are about 
50 million privately-owned 
firearms in Yemen — more 
than three per person. At a 
fam ous market outside San- 
a’a, one can purchase any- 
thing up to a rocket launcher 
or an armoured car. 

People carry guns because 


others carry them, and be- 
cause the authorities do not 
or cannot provide adequate 
protection. 

The inadequacy of law en- 
forcement is due partly to the 
lack of means and partly to 
the lack of inclination. Yemen 
has less than one police 
station for every 100,000 
people. As to many poor 
countries, the police are 


badly paid and thus less resis- 
tant to bribery. 

The ineffectiveness of the 
police bas three main effects. 
One is the difficulty of making 
arrests, particularly in the 
more serious cases where the 
police are outnumbered and 
out-gunned. The second is that 
the military tends to become 
involved at the first sign of 
serious trouble — this can 


often make a bad situation 
worse. The third effect is that 
the law tends not to be en- 
forced where there is substan- 
tial resistance to it In some 
cases the law is seen as inter- 
ference with people's right to 
carry on traditional activities 
such as smuggling, while 
others involve people whose 
status is such they feel the law 
need not apply to them. 

The suggestion yesterday 
from Yemeni government 
sources was that Jihad ele- 
ments, rather than tribal ban- 
dits, were behind the kidnap- 
ping of the 16 tourists 
which may help to explain the 
unusually violent outcome. 
Although there are strong 
suspicions that Jihad has 
links with Osama bin Laden, 
one of its key figures to Ye- 
men was Tariq al-Fadli, a 
sheikh from a prominent 
southern Yemeni family 
which had been dispossessed 
under the Marxists. Sheikh 
Tariq gathered around him- 
self a number of Afghan war 
veterans, members of his own 
tribe and religious opponents 
of the Marxists. He was said, 
at one point to be seeking 
12.000 “heroes” to help him 
“save Muslims to Bosnia, 
wage war on the authorities 
and bring down the regime, 
which he considered intimate 
with unbelievers.*’ 

Sheikh Tariq and his “Af- 
ghans’ 1 were implicated in the 
Aden hotel bombings of 1992. 
They were eventually be- 
sieged at his home to the rug- 
ged Maraqasha mountains, 12 
miles from the coast of Abyan. 
Despite the army’s Third Ar- 
moured Brigade being sent to 
arrest the sheikh, the forces 
could not reach his well-pro- 
tected stronghold. 

Sheikh Tariq escaped and 
resurfaced in Sana’a. Al- 
though reported to the public 
prosecutor, he was never 
tried. During the war of 1994 
he fought on the president's 
side and later emerged as the 
leading sheikh of the south. 

For several years the au- 
thorities have waged a less 
than vigorous campaign 
against Jihad and the “Af- 
ghans". On one hand, under 
pressure from western gov- 
ernments. they want to be 
seen to be doing their bit to 
combat terrorism. But on the 
other, they lack the resources 
— and. in the view of some 
observers, the will — to do so 
effectively. 


Britons 
in the 
line 
of fire 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


Tour companies axe trips as Foreign Office rethinks advice 


Holiday Alert: Adventurers 
may find popular destination 
soon listed as a no-go country 


Rory Carroll 


H undreds of British 
holidaymakers in Ye- 
men were last night 
considering whether to 
return home as travel agents 
prepared to axe package tours 
to the region where four hos- 
tages were killed. 

Explore Worldwide, the 


holiday company Which the 
kidnapped Britons were trav- 
elling with, put two more 
trips planned for February 
1999 on hold. 

Rival companies Bales, Ex- 
odus and Yasmin Tours said 
they would only go ahead 
with tours in March if the 
Foreign Office said it was 
safe. 

The Foreign Office said it 


was considering adding Ye- 
men to Its list of no-go 
countries. At present, it ad- 
vises that there is a kidnap- 
ping threat but does not urge 
people to stay away. 

Such a warning would be 
heeded and jeopardise Ye- 
men’s blossoming tourist in- 
dustry, said Sean Tipton, of 
the Association of British 
Travel Agents. 

Last year 84,000 tourists vis- 
ited Yemen, including 6,385 
Britons. Explore Worldwide, 
of Aldershot, Hampshire, has 
tainm about 220 people to Ye- 
men this year to more than a 
dozen trips. 


Norman Godman, a Labour 
member of the Foreign Affairs 
Select Committee, said people 
should be discouraged from vis- 
iting countries liio» Yemen. “If 
there’s a lack of control by the 
authorities then in my view 
people should be stopped from 
going to such hotspots. This ter- 
rible case might Bhafa* the 
travel industry out of its state 
anethargy.” 

Explore Worldwide, which 
has operated for 17 years, 
pitched Its holidays at fit, ad- 
venturous Individuals keen to 

see unspoilt scenery. 

Tours range from eight 
days to six weeks and are car- 


ried out to small infor mal 
groups, averaging 16 people. 

Its brochure says: “Small 
groups are environmentally 
more friendly and their effect 
is less disruptive: they pro- 
mote a better understanding 
and awareness amongst 
people of different cultural 
lifestyles and backgrounds.” 

Sue OckweH. a company 
spokeswoman, said the kid- 
napped tourists were ou a cir- 
cular tour of the Yemen look- 
ing at sites dating back to the 
8th Century BC, meeting local 
people and looking at sites 
which relate to toe Queen of 
Sheba. 


Yemen, an impoverished 
nation bordering Saudi Ara- 
bia, the Red Sea and the Gulf 
of Aden, boasts historic tem- 
ples, engravings and statues 
in addition to the near-de- 
serted beaches of the Red Sea 
and spectacular mountain 
scenery. 

Before travelling, the tour- 
ists were given copies of the 
Foreign Office travel advice 
notice to Yemen, which says 
that when kidnappings of for- 
eign tourists do occur, the 
captives are usually well 
treated. 

Walking is an integral part 
of the trip and travel may also 


be by coach or local bus, 
train, expedition vehicle, 
minibus, boat, native canoe, 
raft or light plane. Sometimes 
a camel, a donkey or even an 
elephant may be used. 

Much planning has to go 
into organising the trips, the 
majority of which are led by 
Explore Worldwide’s field 
staff In some cases, local 
English-speakers lead the 
tours, in line with Foreign 
Office advice. 

All the leaders are selected 
for their personality, general 
travel experience and enthu- 
siasm, according to Explore 
Worldwide. 


T OO little is known about 
the Yemen kidnapping to 
determine whether it 
marks the beginning of a sig- 
nificant new threat to Britons 
or other westerners abroad. 

Though initial signs sug- 
gested it was a local incident 
rooted to Yemen’s tribal polit- 
ical culture, there were later 
hints from Yemen security 
sources that the hostage 
takers belonged to a group of 
Islamic extremists. 

There is no doubt th a t Tony 
Blair’s close support for 
United States policies to the 
Arab and Muslim worlds, par- 
ticularly over Iraq, has ex- 
posed Britain to the dangers 
of a volatile region. 

”, Americans are very high- 
profile and Brits are identi- 
fied with them even more 
after Operation Desert Fox,” 
one security analyst com- 
mented. "Feelings are run- 
ning high at the moment” 
Reports that the Yemeni 
group, Islamic Jihad — com- 
posed of former mujahideen 
who bad fought the Soviet oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan in the 
1980s — were involved fit a pat- 
tern of militancy associated 
with Osama Bin Laden, a 
wealthy Saudi expatriate and 
the FBI’s most wanted interna- 
tional terrorist And so would 
suggestions of a link to the 
Egyptian Jihad group, accused 
of attempting to assassinate 
President Hosni Mubarak as 
well as the mass murder of 
western tourists, including 
Britons, at Luxor a year ago. 

Security at British embas- 
sies will certainly have been 
heightened, especially in the 
light of last summer's attacks 
on the US missions in Kenya 
and Tanzania, which killed 
more than 220 people. 

Britain publicly supported 
the retaliatory cruise missile 
strikes at a chemicals factory 
in Sudan and camps in Af- 
ghanistan run by bin Laden. 



Osama bin Laden: pattern 
of Islamic militancy 
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Brother 

and 

sister 

meet 

again 

after 

80 

years 

apart 


Simon Cooper 


A BROTHER and sister 
who were separated 
after being orphaned in 
England during the first 
world war have been reunited 
In Canada more than 80 years 
later. 

Daisy Bance, 85. from 
Southampton, and her 
brother Albert 84. were put 
in different children's homes 
after their father was killed in 
the trenches. They never saw 
each other again. 

When Mr Bance was 14. he 
was shipped to Canada to 
start a new life as one or the 
so-called Home Children, 
while Miss Bance remained 
in Britain. 

But on Monday, the pair 
met again during a reunion at 
Montreal airport. 

Hugging her brother. Miss 
Bance said: "I don't want to 
let you go anymore." 

A4r Bance replied: “Here I 
am. Pm your brother. I've 
been waiting a lifetime." 

Last night Miss Bance 
added: “It's wonderful. It's 
come from nowhere. I had 
given up hope of finding Al- 
bert again.” 

She described the moment 
their years of seperatlon 
ended: “There were all these 
people standing there and 
there was Albert with a lovely j 
bouquet of flowers. I just put 
my aims around him and 
started crying.” , 

The reunion was arranged 
by Mr Bance’s children and 
grandchildren, who spent sev- 
eral years trying to trace his 
sister. 

• After finding her birth cer- 
tificate in the Family Records 
Office in London, they began 
tracing all the Bances in the 
south of England. They 
searched the Internet and 
sent letters to possible rela- 
tives until she was found. 




Albert Bance embraces his sister Daisy in Montreal 80 years after they were parted as war orphans photograph: cave seaway 


The brother and sister 
swapped faxes and in October 
enjoyed their first telephone 
calL They met after one of Mr 
Bance's five children won a 
radio competition in Canada 
to bring a family together for 
Christmas. 

The reunion trip is Miss 
Bance’s first trip abroad. She 
says she made the 3,000-mile 
journey because "I thought it 
would be a disappointment to 
Albert if I did not come”. 

After the siblings' father 


was killed In France in the 
dying months of the war, 
their mother took them from 
their home in Putney, south- 
west London, and placed Al- 
bert, Daisy and another sis- 
ter. Frances, in children's 
homes. She Is thought to have 
died shortly afterwards. 

Miss Bance, who has never 
married, lived In nine 
orphans' homes throughout 
England before entering ser- 
vice as a live-in help to a 
series of wealthy families. 


She retired to Southampton, 
where she now lives. 

After arriving in Canada in 
1929, Mr Bance worked on a 
farm in the Eastern Town- 
ships. He later married, 
joined the police force and 
then served as a fire chief be- 
fore retiring. His wife, 
Evelyn, died three years ago 
and be now lives in Waterloo, 
Quebec. 

Mr Bance's daughter. Joan 
Alexander, said her father 
would spend the week getting 


to know his sister. The family 
is planning a dinner for 
tomorrow. 

Mrs Alexander said: “It's 
the most wonderful thing. It's 
almost overwhelming. 

"My father was so nervous 
because he was only four 
when they were separated. 
The family had been collect- 
ing information about the two 
sisters for years. We think 
Frances has died, but we were 
delighted when we finally 
managed to contact Daisy.” 


Pressure group claims survey will shock ministers 

Rail fares on track 
for rises upto23pc 


Helen Carter 


R AH passengers are 
facing a miserable 
new year with fares 
set to soar by as 
much as 23 per cent, accord- 
ing to a survey published by 
Save Our Railways. 

The pressure group com- 
pared faxes on some of the 
most popular routes — from 
London to Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Exeter 
and Glasgow — and found 
that most are to rise well 

above the rate of inflation. 

Fares on. key commuter 
routes are controlled by the 
Rail Franchise Director and 
some will go up by less than 
the rate of inflation. But 50 
per cent of "uncontrolled” 
fares will be increased, the 
survey shows. 

According to the findings, 
the largest Increase will be 
the 23.5 per cent for a single 
first-class ticket on the Virgin 
service from London to Bir- 
mingham. which at present 
costs £42,50. From January 4. 
it will cost £52.50. 

A standard single ticket on 


Midland Mainline trains to 
Manchester from the capital 
will increase by 19.6 per cent, 
from £56 to £67. while a super- 
saver return will cost an 
extra 3.8 per cent — up from 
£39.50 to £41. 

For travellers to Exeter, a 
supersaver return will cost 
£40 instead of £37. an Increase 
of 8,1 per cent A Great North 
Eastern saver return to Ed in- 
burgh win cost an extra 6.8 
per cent — up from £7550 to 
£80.60. 

“Our findings will horrify 
rail passengers and will 
shock government mlnis- 
ters,” said Save Our Railways 

national secretary. Keith BUI. 

“We think it Is outrageous 
tha t fares are increasing on 
average at double — or in 
some cases seven times — the 
rate of inflation. It Is appall- 
ing that one of the most popu- 
lar routes, between London 
and Birmingham, Is going up 
by such a colossal amount. 

“What mokes it worse is 
that there are now many 
more restrictions on when su- 
persavers and savers can be 
used. Passengers are finding 
they are forced to buy stan- 


dard singles or returns — at 

much higher rates.” 

He called on the Govern- 
ment to review the rail fore 
structure, as the Increases 
would not encourage people 
to use trains instead of cars. 

But a spokesman for the 
Association of Train Operat- 
ing Companies saWr “This 
was a highly selective sample 
from -40 million possible 
ticket combinations. Our In- 
dependent research shows 
that unregulated fares nation- 
ally are only going up by an 
average. 4,5 percent 

“Average rail fares wifi 
continue to fall as they have 
done over the last three 
years." 

A spokeswoman for Great 
Western said that cheap day 
return fares between London 
and Exeter would be increas- 
ing by only 3.89 per rent — 
from £3ti to £37.40. 

“On average fares will go 
up by 2.6 per cent and cheap 
day returns will go up by 
about 4 per cent.” she said. 

A spokesman for Great 
North Eastern claimed Save 
Our Railways had a “bee in 
its bonnet” over fares. 


Family’s home bombed 
in sectarian attack 


Hardline loyalists probably to 
blame for blast at bungalow 


John MuJlin 

Ireland Corre sp ondent 


R UC detectives believe 
hardline loyalists yes- 
terday targeted a Cath- 
olic family for a blast bomb 
attack simply because they 
had recently moved into a 
predominantly Protestant es- 
tate in Armagh. 

Kate O'Connor and her 
three children, aged 11, eight 
and five, had a narrow escape 
when their bungalow was at- 
tacked early yesterday. Her 
husband. Michael, a taxi- 
driver, was at work. 

Mrs O'Connor was watch- 
ing television in the lounge of 
the bungalow when the de- 
vice exploded, shattering the 
lounge window. The roof was 
also damaged. 

The children were asleep in 
their bedrooms. Mr O'Con- 


nor. who returned home soon 
after the attack, took the fam- 
ily away with him. They are 
staying with relatives. He de- 
scribed those responsible as 
“sick cowards". 

Mr O'Connor said: "Accord- 
ing to the police, my wire is 
the luckiest woman In Ar- 
magh. She was sitting beside 
the Christmas tree right by 
the window when the bomb 
exploded. The children ore In 
bad shape. They are pretty 
shocked.” 

Police, who confirmed they 
were treating the attack as 
sectarian, evacuated the area 
There was no immediate 
claim of responsibility. Two 
groups, closely linked, which 
provide a focus for hardline 
loyalist dissent after the Loy- 
alist Volunteer Force's an- 
nouncement of a ceasefire, 
could be involved. The Red 
Hand Defenders used a blast 


bomb when it killed RUC con 
stable Frankie O'Reilly In 
Portadown, Co Armagh, three 
months ago. 

The newly formed Orange 
Volunteers attacked a bar In 
Antrim earlier this month 
with a similar device. It said 
it was targeting an IRA 
commander. 

But sectarian attacks 
remain common in Northern 
Ireland, and usually no recog- 
nised paramilitary group is 
responsible. 

One neighbour of the 
O'Connors said: "Mrs O'Con- 
nor was a very lucky woman. 
She was showered with glass, 
but extraordinarily wasn’t in- 
jured. When I spoke to her. 
she was in n very shocked 
state.” 

Robert Turner, Ulster 
Unionist mayor of Armagh, 
said that the scene of the 
explosion was “a mixed area 
and it is quite an upmarket 
estate. 1 hope people would be 
sensible enough not to allow 
this to provoke any escalation 
of violence.” 



Guardian 



Christmas appeal 


The Guardian’s 
Christmas appeal 
offers readers the 
chance to donate 
to up to eight charities. 
Today David Gough 
reports on WaterAid, 
which is enabling 
thousands in Ethiopia 
to free their lives 
from day-long 
treks to distant streams 


Lives freed 
from illness 
by water 
on tap 


N early 2,000ft down 
a track leading to the 

village of Sama Sen- 
bet in the central 
highlands of Ethiopia, a soli- 
tary figure labours upwards 
with a large clay pot on her 
back fall of water from the 
stream below. 

Erne Nega Is 35, but hard- 
ship has already scarred her 
with the features of old age. 
Every day during the nine- 
month dry season she leaves 
her village at dawn to fetch 
water- “It takes me six hours 
to go to the stream and back, 
and sometimes I have to go 
twice a day,” she said. 

The pot weighs more than 
501bs when foil, and years of 
carrying it has left her with a 

twisted back and welts on her 
chest where its rope straps 
dig in. 

In a country where water is 
scarce, life for Erne and thou- 
sands like her is consumed by 
the search for water, whose 
absence dramatically reduces 
the prospects of development. 


In recognition of that, the 
British charity WaterAid 
began working with Ethio- 
pian organisations in 1991 to 
devise water provision 
schemes for areas of the 
country worst affected by 
shortages. 

Employing a philosophy of 
community empowerment; 
and relying almost entirely 
on the skills and knowledge of 
local staff WaterAid has pro- 
vided funds for seven projects 
serving some 285,000 people. 

Completed in 1994, the Hi- 
tosa project is one of the more 
ambitious supply schemes 
that WaterAid. in conjunction 
with its local partner, Water- 
Action, has carried out The 
project, involving 75 miles of 
piping carrying water by 
gravity Tram a mountain 
spring, cost only £10 per bene- 
ficiary, but has dramatically 
improved the lives of those 

whom it serves. 

Until the project was com- 
pleted. Ayelu Nagash spent 
five hours every day walking 



Ilitosa women waiting to fill their pots with water from a pond before WaterAid put It on tap photograph: carou m= penh 


to and from the nearest water 
source. “I had to make do 
with whatever I could cany, 
which was about 25 litres. 
Now I have an unlimited sup- 
ply five minutes' walk from 
my home.” she said. 

Nagash now also has 
enough water to grow vegeta- 
bles on the small plot of land 
next to her house, and says 
that the time she previously 
spent collecting water can 
now be turned to sp innin g, 
which supplements the fam- 
ily income. “Since they built 
this tap my life is so much 
better.” said Nagash, just one 
of 60,000 people living in the 
28 villages and three towns to 
have benefited from the 
scheme. 1 

Kelemua Wolde has lived 
for 45 years in Itaya, at the 
centre Of the Ritosa project, 
and says the town has 
changed beyond recognition 
Since water arrived there. 
"The local economy is really 
picking up,” said Wolde. 


“New businesses are coming 
up all the time and we even 
have a petrol station now." 

A local businessman said 
that Itaya's new-found pros- 
perity was entirely due to the 
supply of water, as “people 
now have time to dedicate to 
things other than collecting 
water”. 

Tegist Adunya is 15, and 
now attends a local school for 
the first time. "I used to spend 
eight hours a day fetching 
water and was always tired. 1 
never had time to go to school 
before,'' said Adunya. 

‘‘Our developmental philos- 
ophy is based on community 
empowerment,” said Girma 
Mengistu. director of Water- 
Action. **We ask each house- 
hold to contribute £5 toward 
the project and try to involve 
the community from the 
start” The communities also 
provide labour for trench dig- 
ging and pipe laying. 

Eighty per cent of the fund- 
ing for the Ritosa project 


came from WaterAid, 3 per 
cent from the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment, and the remainder 
from the communities that 
benefit from it Once tbe pro- 
jects are completed, a nomi- 
nal charge is levied for the 
water, the proceeds of which 
are sufficient to maintain the 
scheme. "Community in- 
volvement is the key to the 
success of our projects," said 
Mengistu. 

In addition to the supply of 
water, WaterAid has also ini- 
tiated health and sanitation 
educative programmes to 
complement the changes that 
the water supply has brought. 
'The provision of water alone 
is not enough.” said Takelie 
Kassa, a programme engineer 
with WaterAid “We have to 
change behaviour to combat 
disease and poor sanitation, 
and so we are touring the 
region giving lectures on the 
construction of pit latrines 
and basic hygiene.” 

Infant mortality in the 


region covered by the Hitosa 
project has already fallen 
since it was completed 
WaterAid and its partners 
are hoping to start work 
soon on another gravity-fed 
scheme, that will include the 
village of Sama Senbet and 
bring safe water to 145,000 
people like Erne Nega, who 
said that she would like to 
work as a tap attendant once 
the scheme is completed 
Abaynash Birkneh is one 
of the many tap attendants 
employed in Itaya. a job she 
has held since the Hitosa 
scheme was initiated She 
knows better than most the 
changes it has produced. 

Remembering the day 
when she turned on the taps 
for the first time, she said: 
“It was like a festival day 
with everybody cheering and 
singing. I remember one old 
man who was overwhelmed. 
He just kept saying over and 
over: "It's magic, it’s 
magic’.” 


The charity 


□ About a quarter of the 
world’s population — some 
1.4 billion people — do not 
have aedess to clean water. 

□ Every hour more than 
800 people die because their 
water is contaminated, in- 
adequate or non-existent. 

□ WaterAid co-operates 
with communities and aid 


agencies to install simple 
water systems in develop- 
ing countries. 

□ Just £1 pays for enough 
cement to build a latrine; 
£10 buys a suction pump to 
bring water from a reser- 
voir; £30 pays one month's 
salary fora hygiene educa- 
tor; and £470 will pay for 
the installation of a public 
water point which can be 
used by up to 100 families. 
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Chefs (clockwise from top left) Nko Lad e nis , Raymond Blanc and Sean HxD. lead a fine-op of Britain’s top restaurateurs opposing the use of genetically modified crops before field testing 

Restaurants press for ban on genetic crops 


Paul Brown 

Eiwtrornnant Correspondent 


T HE country’s most 
prestigious restaurants 
are calling on the Gov- 
ernment to impose a 
Gve year ban on growing and 
selling - genetically modified 
food while further research 
on its impact is carried out 
Celebrated chefs such as 
Nico Ladenis. of Chez Nlco at 
Ninety Park Lane, London, 
and Raymond Blanc, of Le 
Manoir aux Quaf Saisons in 
Great Milton, Oxfordshire, 
have joined a campaign call- 
ing for the ban. 

Chez Nico,. which has three 
Michel in stars and scores 10 
out of 10 for cooking from the 
1909 Good, Food Guide, leads a , 


list of the best restaurants, 
which regard genetically 
modified food with distaste. 
Only 23 restaurants in Britain 
rate 8 out of 10 or more in the 
1999 guide for their "quality 
of cooking"'. Nineteen erf these 
back the Friends of the Earth 
campaign for a five year ban 
on genetically modified food, 
two failed to answer and only 
two said they did not support 
a ban. 

Among the ID out of 10s is 
the Altnaharrie Inn in Ulla- 
pool, Highland region, which 
can be approached only by 
boat across Loch Broom, and 
where the chef Gunn Erlksen 
cooks without mains electric- 
ity. 

Shaun' Hill, chef and propri- 
etor at Merchan t House in 
Ludlow, Shropshire^ said; 


"Like many restaurateurs 1 
am very concerned about the 
introduction of genetically 
modified food. There are just 
too many question marks 
hanging over the new tech- 
nology. 1 care about food qual- 
ity which is why I avoid using 
GM ingredients. It’s about 
the Government learned 
from the mistakes of the past 
and stopped messing about 
with our food.” 

The restaurants are asking 
for the five year ban because 
the results of field trials on 
genetically modified crops 
will not be known before 
them The trials start this year 
to measure file spread of her- 
bicide-resistant crops into the 
environment, for example to 
see whether they inter-breed 
with ; weed: species or . “nor- 


mal” plants or reduce Insect 
and bird populations. 

Susan Fischer, of Fischer’s 
Baslow Halt, in Baslow, Der- 
byshire, said: “We use only 
fresh meat and vegetables 
here. Our clients expect it 
and rely on us to provide it 
They and we are suspicious erf 
genetically modified food. We 
do not know what it does to ns 
and. the risks there might he 
to future generations. 

“We support the bad untfl 
there are a lot more tests to 
know what is safe. - If these 
products are allowed, we 
want proper labelling , not in 
the small print at the back, 
hut in big letters so that 
everyone knows exactly what 
they are getting and can make 
a choice.” 

The Good Food Guide itself J 


expresses concern in an edi- 
torial. “To introduce ‘experi- 
mental’ herbicide- resistant 
crops without some soundly 
based assurance is madness, 
albeit perfectly legal mad- 
ness. If BSE has taught us 
anything, it is sorely to be 
cautious about tampering 
with natural processes, how- 
ever well-intentioned, how- 
ever plausibly the benefits 
are packaged.” 

The Government intends 
the release of genetically 
modified crops for commer- 
cial use in 2000 — four years 
before the results of its safety 
checks are known." 

Adrian Bebb. of Friends of | 
the Earth, said: “By the time 
the Government has found 
out whether there are adverse 
affects it will be too late to do 


anything about it. We are 
tampering with our food, cre- 
ating extra risk, yet there is 
no demand or benefit except 
for the 'multinationals that 
market the seed and the her- 
bicides needed to go with it.” 

Among restaurants which 
have banned genetically engi- 
neered food, but not in the 
Good Food Guide, are all the, 
canteens and restaurants in 
the House of Commons. The 
Commons catering committee 
has hacked a policy of ban- 
ning, where possible, all GM 
food and ingredients. 

A Mori survey this year 
found that 61 per cent of the 
public did not want geneti- 
cally modified food and 77 per 
cent supported a ban on com- 
mercial growing of these 
crops. 


Whips school ‘marginal’ MPs for political afterlife 


Nicholas Watt 
Political Correspondent 


L ABOUR may be riding 
sky high in the polls, but 
the Government's ever- 
attentive team of whips is tak- 
ing steps to prepare MPs in 
marginal seats for life beyond 
Westminster if they are de- 
feated at the next election. 

The whips — normally cast 
as bruising disciplinarians — 
are transforminc themselves 


into sensitive career guidance 
officers. 

The office is to offer MPs 
deemed “at risk” time off to 
maintain their finks with the 
outside world. 

MPs with qualifications In 
law or accountancy will be 
encouraged to catch up with 
developments in their, area, 
while less skilled back- 
benchers will be offered train- 
ing to improve their com- 
puter skills. 

The whips are concerned 


that MPs in marginal seats'— 
five will defend majorities eff | 
less than 1,600 — should not 
suffer the same fete as many 
Tories who have struggled to 
find jobs since file election. 

One MP said yesterday: 
"MPs with really small major- 
ities are simply not expected 
to win because we never ex- 
pected to win to many seats." 

The subject is sensitive be- 
cause any mention of career 
guidance for MPs Indicates 
that Labour is not confident 


of repeating last year’s 
landslide. 

Philip Sawford, who will 
defend a majority of 189 in 
Kettering, insisted yesterday 
he will retain his seat “At 
least I have a job for at least 
the next two years, unlike 
millions of other people," he 
added. 

Clare Ward, aged 26. who 
won the Tory safe seat of Wat- 
ford, is taking no chances and 
recently qualified as a solici- 
tor. However, she insists she 


is not taking out insurance 
against losing her seat ‘It 
was just a formality because I 
passed all the exams before I 
was Elected," she said. 

The idea of turning the 
whips into career guidance of- 
ficers. is the brainchild of 
Keith Bradley, the deputy 
chief whip who was a social 
security minister until the 
summer reshuffle. The move 
is designed to show the caring 
side of the whips, who were 
accused of bullying during 


Labour’s first year in office 
when Nick Brown, a loyal 
lieutenant of Gordon Brown, 
was chief whip. 

Ann Taylor, who became 
chief whip in the July 
reshuffle, has proved a more 
popular figure, not least 
among Blairites. One Blairite 
said: “It was a nightmare 
when Nick was chief whip be- 
cause our careers depended 
on someone Trim loathed us. 
The atmosphere has im- 
proved with Ann.” 


Butler likely 
to head 
commission 
on Lords 


Nicholas Watt 
Political Correspondent 

L ORD Butler, the for- 
mer cabinet secretary 
who served both Mar- 
garet Thatcher and 
Tony Blair before retiring at 
the start of this year, has 
emerged as dear favourite to 
chair the royal commission 
which will examine the 
future shape of the House of 
Lords. 

The appointment of such a 
quintessential establishment 
figure would be seen as an at- 
tempt by Mr Blair to achieve 
cross-party consensus on the 
Lords once hereditary peers 
have lost their voting rights. 

Questions are being raised, 
however, about giving such a 
high profile Job to the most 
senior civil servant at the 
time of the arms to Iraq 
scandaL / 

One Liberal Democrat MP 
said: "I have a very high 
regard for Lord Butler’s abili- 
ties. But he did not do a great 
deal to protect the impartial- 
ity of the Civil Service during 
the arms to Iraq affair .” 

Lord Butler, who was cabi- 
net secretary from 1988 until 
earlier this year, was accused 
of protecting ministers and 
senior civil servants. He later 
faced embarrassment after he 
cleared Jonathan Altken over 
his Paris hotel bilL The for- 
mer cabinet minister is to 
stand trial for perjury next 
year. • 

Last night. Labour MPs 
who have criticised Lord But- 
ler In the past, welcomed his 
imminent appointment Rho- 
drl Morgan, Labour MP for 
Cardiff West, said that the ap- 
pointment would be an astute 
attempt by the Prime Minis- 
ter to achieve consensus on 
Lords reform. 

“Robin Butler is tainted by 
Aitken and arms to Iraq,” Mr 
Morgan said. “But appointing 
him would be an astute at- 
tempt to rebuild the post-war 
consensus which is the only 
way you c&n achieve major 
constitutional reform.” 
Turning to such a safe pair 
of hands shows how cau- 
tiously the Prime Minister 
wants to move on Lords 
reform in the light of the in- 
built Tory majority in the 
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upper chamber. Even when 
the hereditaries have gone, 
the Tories will remain the 
largest party. 

Downing Street was so con- 
cerned that Tory hereditaries 

would disrupt the Govern- 
ment’s legislative programme 
in a last ditch fight to prolong 
their membership of the 
Lords that Mr Blair reached a 
deal with Tory peers which 
allowed nearly 100 of the 759 
hereditary peers to stay on 
until a fully reformed cham- 
ber is established. The move 
precipitated the resignation 
of Viscount C ran borne as 
Tory leader in the Lords after 
he went behind William 
Hague's back. 

Lord Butler, 60, who has 
been sounded out for the post, 
has yet to indicate publicly 
his thoughts on returning to 
the front line a year after 
retiring as cabinet secretary. 
Judging by his energetic per- 
formance in his new role as 
Master of University College, 
Oxford — his alma mater — 
Lord Sutler is probably itch- 
ing for the action. 

Students say that the Old 
Harrovian, who graduated 
with a double first in 1961 be- 
fore moving to the Treasury, 
has thrown himself into the 
post, launching an old mem- 
bers’ newsletter, which car- 
ries his picture on the front 
page. Dons are said to be de- 
lighted with his energy, 
which they hope will raise the 
college's profile next year 
during its 750th anniversary. 

Lord Butler made little 
secret of his sense of loss 
when he retired as cabinet 
secretary on his 60th birthday 
last January. “It's time for me 
to retire, but I will miss being 
part of this adventure,” he 
said. 

During his “adventure” in 
the senior echelons of the 
Civil Service, Lord Butler 
served five prime ministers, 
three as cabinet secretary and 
two as private secretary. 

He came close to death with 
Baroness Thatcher when, as 
her private secretary, he was 
working on private papers 
with her on the night that the 
IRA blew up the Grand Hotel 
in 1984. He was also by John 
Major’s side when the IRA 
launched Its mortar attack on 
Downing Street in 199L 

Lord Butler (left) 
who was 
criticised 
for his role 
in the arms to Iraq 
affair, made no 
secret of his 
sense of loss 
when he retired as 
cabinet secretary 
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More calls on 
priests to 
deliver us 
from evil 

Madeleine Bunting on the 

clergy having to cope with an 
increasing demand for exorcism 
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C HRISTIAN clergy are 
increasingly being 
called upon to cast 
out ghosts aud polter- 
geists and even to rid people 
of evil spirits because of a 
growing fascination with the 
supernatural. 

Experiments with the oc- 
cult including ouija boerds. 
tarot cards and osteology are 
being blamed along with the 
popularity of television prt> 
grammes such as X-Files ana 
Carol Vorderraan's factual- 
based programme on the 
paranormal for leaving 
people confused and 
vulnerable. . - 

Officially, the Church of 
England and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church reffise to com- 
ment on the phenomenon al- 
though they admit that every 
diocese has dedicated staff ex- 
perienced in dealing wifii ex- 
orcism, deliverance and the 
□aranonnal. 

Church spdkespeople insist 
that cases are rare, but the 
Rev Peter Irwin -Clark, an 
evangelical Anglican priest in 
Brighton and former barris- 
ter, is coping with a growing 

workload, . , • 

“There's probably 
enormous increase m the wst 


| ao years of cases as a result of 
the acceptability of the para- 
normal In popular culture. 
Probably a week doesn't go by 

without me praying for some- 
one to have some sort of spiri- 
tual bondage removed.” 

Mr Irwin-Clark believes 
most of his colleagues have to 
deal with three or four cases 
■ involving the occult every 
year. He dismisses criticism of 
such work claiming that his 
, experiences square with the 
frequent references In the New 
Testament to devil possession 
and Christ’s commandment to 
! his followers to cast out evil 
spirits. He points wit that bap- 
. Ham is a form of deliverance 
j when parents agree to “reject 
Satan and all his works" on 

behalf of their child. 

“I have not seem foil-scale 
demonic possession but I have 
seen demonic affliction when 
an area of a person's personal- 
ity has been gripped by an evil 

spirit or afallen angel” 

There are considerable per- 
sonal dangers to this work, 
gays Mr Irwin-Clark. 

“Earlier .this year, I 
couldn’t work out why I 
didn’t feel any joy to my min- 
istry, there was a lot weigh- 
ing on me. Someone dls- 
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Tom Willis, a Church of England exorcist in the York diocese photograph: kippa matthews 


cemed an attacking spirit — 
it was probably associated 


with a Satanist group putting 
a curse on me. The work Is 
yucky. 

“There have- been times 
when I’ve been praying with 

someone downstairs and up- 
stairs, my children woke 
screaming and my wife had to 
rfahn Christ’s spiritual pro- 
tection before they calmed. 

“1 had a pentagram and a 
death threat chalked outside 
my house once." 

The Church of England has 
set up a working party, the 
Christian Deliverance Study 
Group, looking into the issue 
of possession which has been 
the subject of much media in- 
terest recently with the re- 
release of the film. The Exor- 
cist Only the coehairman, 
the Rt Rev Dominic Walker, 
the Bishop of Reading; agreed 
to talk about its work and 
then only in the most general 
terms for tear of encouraging 
public speculation. 

“Exorcism is the very last 
resort It can be very danger- 
ous if used ^appropriately. 
There are very different 
understandings of demons. 
Some would see them as some 
sort of evil spirit some would 


see them as an unhealed part 
of the human consciousness. 
There Is a big overlap be- 
tween the psychological and 
the spiritual,” said Mr 
Walker. 

To head off criticism that 
disturbance by evil spirits is 
more likely to have its roots 
in psychiatric disorders than 
the demon, the Church of 
England bas issued guide- 
lines which advocate that 
priests work in close oo-oper- 


c l have seen a 
person gripped by 
an evil spirit ora 
fallen angel’ 


ation with medically trained 
professionals. 

The Rev Tom Willis has 
been an authorised Church of 
England exorcist for more 
than 30 years in the York dio- 
cese, as well as advising the 
Archbishop of York, the Rt 
Rev David Hope. “I get a lot of 
referrals from the Samari- 
tans. They've noticed a big in- 
crease in problems and the 


cases are more serious." 

He believes the Church is 
less embarrassed about the 
subject than it used to be, and 
points to the New Testament 
as vindication of his work. He 
takes a very practical view of 
his 30-year minis try of cast- 
ing out ghosts, poltergeists, 
evil spirits from pubs, hotels, 
warehouses, even a trawler 
and an aerodrome. 

*' About one in 10 people see 
a ghost in their lifetime. The 
police sometimes refer a case 
to us. People see apparitions, 
objects moving around, they 
experience being tapped on 
their shoulder, doors opening 
or strange smells. I’ve seen 
objects disappearing: and re- 
appearing in a neighbouring 
room. It’s not clear to me 
whether this is an offshoot of 
the human mind — some sort 
of stress leaking out — or it is 
something using human 
energy. 

"I’ve had file experience of 
poltergeists reading , my mind. 
It can he quite frightening. 
Once there were a couple of 
mediums who wanted to give 
up because they sensed evil— 
it was quite a struggle with a 
lot of screaming and 
shouting.” 


Doctors urge NHS 
scoring system for 
hospital waiting lists 


DavM Brimfle, Social 
Services Correspondent 


OCTORS are today 
I railin g for a radical 
new approach to hospi- 
tal waiting lists which would 
see patients given “severity 
scores” to dictate how soon 
they should be treated. The 
idea is backed in principle by 
patients’ groups, but organi- 
sations representing older 
people are warning a ga i n st 
any system that gave less pri- 
ority to those past retirement 
age. 

Doctors’ leaders them- 
selves acknowledge that _ a 
scoring system — the details 
of which have not been 
worked out — could bring 
into the open the wider issue 
of health care rationing. 
They say some treatments 
might “never reach a high 
enough priority to get fended 
on the NHS”. 

The call for a fresh ap- 
proach to waiting lists comes 
in a discussion document 
from the British Medical 
Association, following a reso- 
lution passed at the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting last 
summer. That resolution ex- 
pressed regret at the Govern- 
ment’s em phas is on cutting 
waiting list numbers. It 
warned that the approach 
threatened to distort clinical 
priorities. 

Peter Hawker, who Chairs 
the BMA’s consultants’ com- 
mittee, said today's docu- 
ment proposed to shift the 
focus from the numbers erf 
people waiting to their indi- 
vidual needs. 

“If patients understood 
why they were waiting — to 


let someone with a greater 
clinical need receive their 
surgery — then they would 
not mind the slightly longer 
wait they themselves may 
have to face,” Dr Hawker 
said. 

- The document says most 
consultants already use in- 
formal methods of giving pri- 
ority to patients awaiting 
treatment But it notes that 
“urgent” can mean within 48 
hours to one doctor and 
within two months to 
another. 

Proposing a national scor- 
ing system, by which all pa- 
tients would be ranked in 
order of priority, the docu- 
ment reviews systems being 
developed in other countries. 

New Zealand is said to 
have the most advanced ap- 
proach. Criteria for priority 
include not only the degree of 
a clinical condition, but also 
its impact on the ability to 
work or care for dependents. 


BMA proposal 
may mean some 
cases will never be 
treated on the NHS 


Sweden has a scheme for 
ranking patients awaiting 
cataract surgery in which 
one factor is "inability to 
work for those In 
employment". 

Experience suggests that 
scoring systems lead to some 
patients being told they will 
never be treated, the docu- 
ment says. “As has been 
shown in New Zealand, it 


may be necessary to be quite 
open in acknowledging that 
rationing ... is taking place." 

Joyce Robins, a council 
member of the Patients 
Association pressure group, 
said the BMA’s thinking 
made a lot of sense. “It 
doesn’t matter that you are 
on a waiting list: what mat- 
ters is the time you are on It 
and the urgency with which 
your condition should be 
treflted^" 

More doubtful was the 
prospect of getting doctors to 
agree on priorities. And 
there would Inevitably be 
problems with consideration 
of any non-clinical criteria 
such as age. 

"People should be treated 
according to their need — not 
according to how productive 
they are for society,” Ms Rob- 
ins said. 

Sally Greengross, director 
general of the charity Age 
Concern, said it would be 
wholly unacceptable to give 
priority to younger patients. 
“People should be judged on 
clinical need and any sugges- 
tion that the ‘economically 
active’ should be given pref- 
erential treatment would cre- 
ate an underclass composed 
of the unemployed and the 
retired.” 

• Private hospitals are 
thriving as growing numbers 
of people pay for operations 
to avoid tong waits on the 
NHS, a report maintains. 

Total revenues of private 
hospitals and clinics rose 6 
per cent to more than £1.4 
billion in 1997, according to 
the authoritative Laing’s 
Healthcare -Market Review. 
Hospitals alone may have 
prospered by 8-10 per cent 
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Saddam Hussein seeks to exploit political gains from US-British air strikes, reports David Hirst in Beirut 

Iraq incites fresh attack 


Car burning 

baffles 

Strasbourg 



Iraqi soldiers man an anti-aircraft gun yesterday; as Baghdad claimed it had downed a US plane photograph hare u saws 


T HE United States 
released videotape 
yesterday of its 
clash with Iraqi 
forces in the north- 
ern Iraq no-fly zone as 
Baghdad warned that it would 
continue to shoot at any allied 
planes in its air space. 

DS defence and administra- 
tion spokesmen insisted that 
the flights would resume in 
the north as soon as possible 
and that Washington was 
determined to enforce both 
the northern and southern no- 
fly zones. Flights continued as 
usual in the southern zone, 
they said. 

The videotape showed the 
exchange of fire between 
Iraqi forces and US fighter jets 
in the most hostile clash since 
Operation Desert Fox ended 
nine days ago. 

‘'Splash, splash." said one 
voice on the tape after plumes 
of smoke could be seen billow- 
ing from what the Pentagon 
said was an Iraqi target 
“Nice shot" another voice : 
said. Before leaving the area, a 
third voice can be heard say- 
ing: "Six bombs hit the target 
area." 

Iraq claimed that it shot 
down one of the planes. 

A US defence department 
spokesman said bad weather 
had forced the British and US 
aircraft which monitor the 
northern no-fly zone to cancel 
flights on Tuesday "But they 
will continue to fly missions 
and patrol the northern no-fly 
zone, as the president said yes- 
terday " he added. 

The latest clash is the out- 
come of an offensive by 
Saddam Hussein to exploit the 
gains, mainly political and 
diplomatic, he reckons he has 
made at the expense of the 
United States and Britain. 

Arab observers listing 
those gains include the inter- 
national and Arab backlash 
against the operation and the 
split it has caused in the 
United Nations Security 
Council, as well as its appar- 
ent failure to seriously under- 
mine President Saddam’s 
regime. 

They say the operation has 
damaged the United Nations 
Special Commission (Uns- 
com) and left the United States 
and Britain without a clear 
strategy for their next step. 

As it mounts new chal- 
lenges. Iraq is making it fairly 


plain that it is ready to goad 
the US and Britain into yet 
another onslaught 
The Baghdad daily newspa- 
per Babel, owned by President 
Saddam's son Udai, said: "The 
military action which they 
wave as a means of psycholog- 


ical terror cannot be more 
than what our people have 
already seen." 

The central issue remains 
weapons inspections by 
Unscom. Even before the 
British- American bombard- 

ment was ovei; the Iraqi vice- 


president Taha Ramadan, 
said: "If they [the US and 
Britain] believe that the 
weapons [of mass destruction] 
are somewhere, they should 
have destroyed them all.” 

The Baghdad media has 
been insisting that UN 


weapons inspectors will never 
return. 

"To say that Unscom still 
exists," al-lraq newspaper 
said, “is like chasing a sick 
mirage." 

Iraq has always denounced 
the no-fly zones as infringe- 


ments of its sovereignty Mr 
Ramadan said: “This Iraq air 
space, from south to north, is 
one on which we shall permit 
no encroachment.” 

On Monday Iraq said four of 
its soldiers bad been killed 
when US planes attacked an 
air defence position in the 
north. The attack was con- 
firmed by Washington. 

Iraq has also been threaten- 
ing to end the UN food-fbr-oil 
programme, whose current 
six-month term ends in May 

On Sunday the minister of 
trade. Muhammad Mehdi 
Saleh, said Iraq rejected a 
further extension of the deal, 
but a day later he appeared to 
backtrack, saying that the 400 
UN workers involved in the 
scheme would stay as long as 
they were needed. 

On the wider diplomatic 
front. President Saddam has 
crossed a new threshold of 
pugnacity. 

While his officials and 
media continue to single out 
the US and Britain as the prior 
cipal villains, they do not 
spare Iraq's "friends" from 
condemnation. 

This may reflect his confi- 
dence that, amid the general 
confusion over Iraq, he should 
strike while the iron is hot. 

The Babel newspaper said 
bluntly that Iraq could no 
longer put much trust in 
Russia, "which has so often in 
the past asked Iraq to make 
difficult concessions for noth- 
ing in return". 

It went on: "China contents 
itself with issuing commu- 
niques; as for France, its posi- 
tion is so vacillating that we 
don't know whether it is for us 
or against us." 

it is much the same with 
the Arab world. where 
President Saddam is seeking 
to profit from public sympa- 
thy for the Iraqi people and to 
shame Arab leaders in the 
wake of the British-American 
attack. 

Iraq wants an Arab summit 
conference to be held, focus- 
ing solely on the lifting of 
sanctions. 

The Baghad press yesterday 
denounced the Arab League's 
decision to postpone a foreign 
ministers' meeting to discuss 
such a summit This, said al- 
Jumhuriyah. was "an attempt 
to absorb the popular anger 
that has exploded in the Arab 
nation". 


Paul Webster to Parte 


S IX HUNDRED extra 
police have been sent 
to the poorer areas of 
Strasbourg. In eastern 
France, in an attempt to stop 
what has become an annual 
seasonal car-burning festival. 

Since Christmas about 40 
vehicles, including a tram, 
have been set on fire by gangs 
of young people determined 
to push vandalism beyond 

record levels. 

Last year the Socialist-run 
city which wants to become 
Europe’s capital, recorded 570 
car fires, most during summer 
and winter school holidays. 

With the Christmas flare- 
up. the number of gutted vehi- 
cles has reached nearly 700 
this year, and the authorities 
are preparing for a repeat of 
last year's exceptionally hot 
New Year's Eve, when 136 
vehicles were set ablaze. 

Although the city on the 
German border has a bour- 
geois Image as the seat of the 
European Pari lament and the 
Council of Europe, 40 per cent 
of the population lives in poor, 
high-rise areas, heavily popu- 
lated by north African and 
Turkish immigrants. 

But sociologists believe the 
car burning has no direct con- 
nection with high unemploy- 
ment or racist tension. 

Fatah BoudjeUdn, president 
of a youth association in the 
poor suburb of Cronenbourg. 
said the vandalism was com- 
mitted by children aged 14 to 
16 who were not considered 
rebellious. 


"They can be very nice dur- 
ing the day but as soon as 
night foils they set alight to 
vehicles for no apparent 
motive." the youth leader said, 
adding that most of the cars 
were parked in poor suburbs. 

“They want to seta record so 
they‘11 be spoken about Some 
see it as a sporting occasion." 

A dozen young people have 
been arrested this week fin- 
car thefts or more serious van- 
dalism, including trying to 

burn down a school. Local 
councillors are at a loss how 
to stop the rioting. 

The city council set aside 
£400.000 for the Christmas 
week to sponsor dozens of 
cheap pop concerts, discos 
and other entertainment to 
lure young people off the 
streets. Although well at- 
tended, the events failed to 
distract the car burners. 

“A similar entertainment 
operation was tried during 
the summer holidays and 
that achieved its purpose.” the 
city’s spokesman, Jean- 
Francols Lanneluc, said. 
"There must be a way of get- 
ting the some result in winter 
but we don't know how" 

Stung by demands from the 
rightwing opposition for a 
tougher clampdown. the assis- 
tant mayor. Alain Kauft said, 
law and order operations 
would only provoke further 
violence. 

“For many young people, 
cor burning is just a perverse 
game,” he said. "They meetup 
to satisfy media pressure for 
spectacular news images. It's 
a vicious circle." 



Firefighters tackle a burning car In Strasbourg, eastern 
France, yesterday morning photograph Christian lutz 


Cyprus abandons missile 
plan after Ibritish threats 


Chris Drake in Nicosia 


T HE Cyprus government 
finally gave up its plan 
to site a Russian-made 
surface-to-air missile system 
on the island last night follow- 
ing International pressure and 
unexpectedly fierce opposition 
from its closest aUx Greece. 

Turkey, which still deploys 
35,000 troops to occupy the 
north of the island, bad stated 
that it would destroy the £300 
million missile system as 
soon as it arrived. 

That threat led to a cam- 
paign by Western powers, 
including Britain, to prevent 
deployment because of fears 
that it might trigger a war on 
Cyprus which could draw in 
the Greeks. 

Provided the Russians agree 
to the change of plan, the S300 
missiles will now be installed 
on Crete where the Greek 
fighter planes which protect 
Cyprus are stationed. 

This will seriously weaken 
the system's military effec- 
tiveness as the miggiiPK have a 


maximum range of less than 
100 miles and Crete is 600 
miles from Cyprus. 

The final decision was 
taken by the president Glafcos 
derides, after the National 
Council — comprising all 
Greek Cypriot political party 
leaders — failed to reach 
agreement during a stormy 
three-hour meeting 

In a statement Mr derides 
said: "1 know people will criti- 
cise me, but I believe this is 
the right decision." 

Greek Cypriot political par- 
ties have long been divided on 
the issue, but most accept that 
without Greek support the 
deal could not go ahead. 

Mr Clerides was re-elected 
for a second term at the start 
of this year on the strength of 
his "get tough with Turkey" 
policy The missiles were cen- 
tral to his campaign. 

Now critics claim that not 
only has his policy failed, but 
the reunification of the island 
is further away than before 
the missiles were ordered. 

Marios Matsakis, an MP 


with the centre right Dike 
party said: “This decision 
means that the international 
community sides with the 
bully called Turkey." 

Mr Clerides had agreed to 
cancel deployment months 
ago on condition that there 
was progress towards reunifi- 
cation of the island oc in the 
interim, demilitarisation. 

Last week, his supporters 
claimed that United Nations 
Security Council resolutions 
calling for action to solve the 
Cyprus problem were suffi- 
cient justification for can- 
celling the deployment 

The European Union has 
warned that a militar y build- 
up could harm Cyprus's appli- 
cation for EU membership. 

Ironically: it was not the 
missiles but the EU applica- 
tion which toughened Turkish 
Cypriot attitudes. 

They will not participate in 
EU negotiations because 
Turkey’s EU application was 
refused and they demand that 
the Turkish zone should be 
recognised as a separate state. 


Boom time in India as the millennium bug bites 


Suzanne GokJenberg 
hi Hyderabad 


A S THE fear of global 
£\ computer chaos at the 
# mdawn of the new century 
increases, there is at least one 
-place where the millennium 
bug is not biting. 

For the problem which is 
expected to afflict computer 
systems in the year 2000 — or 
Y2K as it is known in software 
parlance — has been very 
good news for Hyderabad. 

“Y2K has been a godsend,” 
says Rusi Brij, a vice-presi- 
dent of Satyam Computer 
Services Ltd. The Indian firm 
has pioneered methods of 
debugging those computers 
which are programmed to use 
only two digits to signify the 
yean That practice, which 
began as a means of saving 
memory space, could lead to 
systems breaking down when 
January 1 2000 dawns. 

Hyderabad provides skilled 
programmers for the tedious 
task of trawling through mil- 
lions of lines of computer 
code to correct the fault 
By conservative estimates. 
It will cost 5600 billion to debug 


the world's computer systems 
before January 2000. Much of 
the work has found its way to 
the south Indian city. 

But as the countdown begins, 
most large firms in the US and 
Britain have now dealt with 
the millennium bug and Y2K 
operations are expected to 
form just 27 per cent of 
Hyderabad's software exports 
in year ending March 1999. 

The city has been trans- 
formed from a "techno-coolie" 
operation into a software cen- 
tre which can offer solutions to 
a range of computer problems, 
such as as the introduction of 
the euro and E-commerce. 

Hyderabad, once a sleepy 


state capital, is booming, and 
flights to Delhi and Bombay 
are booked solid. 

Much of the credit is due to 
Chandra Baba Naidu, the chief 
minister of Andhra Pradesh, 
who has promoted the city as a 
local Silicon Valley He has 
successfully wooed giants like 
Microsoft to the hl-tech centre 
which opened on the fringes of 
Hyderabad in November 

The seeds of the city’s suc- 
cess were sown early In the 
last five years, dozens of com- 
puter training academies have 
appeared which purport to 
turn science or commerce 
graduates into computer ex- 
perts in three months. They 


also claim to be able to find 
jobs in the US for their alumni. 

"Anybody can enter into 
Y2K,” S. Venkateswar Reddy 
says. "You don't need to be 
technically qualified.” 

He is a "body shopper" — a 
hi-tech labour contractor who 
provides programmers to 
clients in Detroit at a price of 
L.00O-L5OQ rupees (£14-211 for 
each recruit. Other body shop- 
pers charge those seeking jobs 
up to 250,000 rupees, and their 
hunting grounds are the com- 
puter training schools. 

The US had openings for 
about 200,000 computer profes- 
sionals this year and in the 
past few years Hyderabad has 


China sentences bank computer hackers to death 


C hina has sentenced two 
computer hackers to 
death to deter the growth of 
computer crime, writes 
John Glttings in. Hong 
Kong. 

The sentence was Im- 
posed on the brothers Hao 
Jiulong and Hao Jlngwen, 
who hacked their way Into 
a state-owned bank and 


transferred money Into 
secret accounts. One of the 
brothers was a bank 
accountant 

The judge in Zhenjian, 
Jiangsu province, said that 
hacking was a new form of 
crime and should not be 
treated lightly according to 
a report In the Legal Daily. 

The total sum they 


obtained was 260,000 Ren- 
minbi (£21,500). Although a 
large sum by Chinese stan- 
dards, the sentence is un- 
usually severe. 

China has shown increas- 
ing concern about loopholes 
in its computer systems, 
which are being exploited 
both by political dissidents 
and for financial Grand. 


produced more software engi- 
neers than anywhere else in 
India. 

At least 10.000 leave the 
state for work in the US every 
year. Locals claim that more 
than half the Indians working 
in the US computer industry 
are from Andhra Pradesh. 

To the students at computer 
academies the lure is irre- 
sistible. Even the most modest 
salary sounds like a fortune 
when converted into rupees, 
and Washington almost dou- 
bled its quota of HI profes- 
sional work visas to 115,000 
places in October. 

So great Is the brain drain 
from Hyderabad that compa- 
nies like Satyam demand a 
260,000 rupee bond from new 
recruits, forfeit should they 
leave within two years. 

"The average life ex- 
pectancy for a software engi- 
neer in India is three years. 
After that they head to the 
United States," says S.VL 
Narayan, a spokesman for 
Satyam. 

"And no software engineer 
ever comes back. Not until 
they are slightly older and 
have children." 
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As Republicans rule out a deal, the outcome of the hearing hangs on what the president will admit 

Senators offer Clinton ‘fast-track’ trial 



Julian Borger 
In Washington 

T HE Republican Sen- 
ate leader; Trent Lott, 
yesterday ruled out 
a deal aimed at spar- 
ing President Bill 
Clinton an impeachment trial, 
but offered the possibility of a 
fast-track hearing lasting only 
a few days IT Mr Clinton 
accepted the evidence against 

him. 

With a week to go before the 
newly elected Congress con- 
venes and embarks on what is 
already billed as the “trial of 
the century", it is still far 
from clear what form such a 
trial in the Senate would take, 
or how long it would last 
The 13 Republican congress 
members who will act as pros- 
ecutors met behind closed 
doors to discuss tactics yester- 


day for the first time since the I 
House or Representatives 
impeached Mr Clinton. 

But even the senators 
appeared . divided about 
whether to call witnesses, 
including Monica Lewinsky 
or to rely exclusively cm the 
report on the president’s 
aff a ir with the White House 
intern compiled by the inde- 
pendent counsel, Kenneth 
Starr 

It is, however, the jury of 
, 100 Senators that win ultl-' 
mately decide how r^iiph fur- 
ther the national agony win 
continue. Many of the 45 
I Democrats, including such 
respected veterans as Daniel 
Moynihan, have backed a for- 
mal rebuke in the form of a 
vote of censure on the presi- 
dent to avoid a trial 

A few moderate Republican 
senators have Ri«n hinted that 


they mig ht be open to the cen- 
sure option. 

But Mr Lott, a Mississippi 
conservative who is expected 
to play a pivotal cole in the 
coming weeks, told Democrats 
to "calm down”, saying the 

?@! a pullquote in 
Roman with rules 
above and blelow, 
four lines deep 

Senate should at least hear a 
presentation of the evidence 
from both sides. 

“The mtwtia is mi«ing the 

facts when they assume that 
senators have made up their 
minds," Mr Lott told the Los 
Angeles Times. “Most are | 


going to wait to see what evi- 
dence is going to be pre- 
sented." 

Mr Clinton has remained 
silent over his legal options 
since House impeached 
him on two articles for per- 
jury and obstruction of Jus- 
tice on December 19. 

He laid a memorial wreath 
yesterday in memory of 
Andrew Johnson, the only 
other US president to face an 
Senate impeachment trial, 130 
years ago. The wreath-laying 
is a normal protocol on past 
presidents’ birthdays. j 

Meanwhile, Mr Clinton’s 
legal team, led by Gregory 
Craig, met to discuss the 
White House’s dual strategy 
— preparing a robust defence 

aimpti at f»Tia Hang in g tht» iwA 

fbHity of prosecution wit- 
nesses such as Ms Lewinsky 
while exploring the posslbji- 



RusseU Henderson, left, and Aaron McKinney could face lethal injection if they are found guilty 


ity of a plea bargain to 
exchange a formal expression 
of remorse for a trial 
Mr Craig’s team is already 
reported to be preparing 
potential witnesses. 

Thoughts of pbptianging 
the impeachment process con- 1 
stltutionally are now thought 
to be on the back-burner after 
vocal opposition from leading 
Democrats to any attempt to 
get the president off the book 
on a technicality 
The president’s advisers 
.could draw some comfort 
from Mr Lott’s remarks offer- 
ing the possibility of a fast- 
track Senate trial. The Senate 
majority leader said that once 
Henry Hyde, the chief 
Republican prosecutor laid 
out his case, there could be a 
formal response from the 
White House and then a quick 
vote on the two articles of 


PHOTOGRAm: W ANOREBN 


Impeachment or some other 
form of punishment, such as 
censure. 

If the president did not dis- 
pute the facts or the case, Mr 
Lott said, the evidentiary 
phase of the trial should last 

?@! a pullquote in 
Roman with rules 
above and blelow, 
four lines deep 

no more than three days. "I 
don’t see why that would be 
protracted." Mr Lott said. 

The trial is expected to 
begin formally a few days 
after the Senate convenes on 
-January 6. At any time a sim- 
ple majority of 51 senators 


could vote to abandon the trial 
in favour of censure, and 
Democrats are increasingly 
confident that enough 
Republican waverers can be 
won over to short-circuit the 
proceedings as it becomes 
clear the prosecution has no 
chance of amassing the 67 
votes necessary to remove the 
president from office. 

The list of potential 
Republican defectors so far 
includes Senator John 
McCain of Arizona. Fred 
Thompson of Tennessee, the 
two Maine senators Olympia 
Snowe and Susan Collins, and 
John Chafee from Rhode 
Island. 

Asked about his attitude to 
censure yesterday Senator 
Chafee left his options open. 
Tm not saying yes. and I'm 
not saying no." he said. 

But most Republican 


waverers base suggested they 
would want some acknowl- 
edgement of wrongdoing from 
Mr Clinton in return for cen- 
sure, in line with a compro- 
mise proposal put forward 
earlier In the month by for- 
mer presidents Gerald Ford 
and Jimmy Cartec Much Is 
expected to hang on how far 
the president is ready to go. 
His lawyers insist he will not 
admit to lying under oath. 

While lobbying the Senate, 
the president's advisers have 
played heavily on Mr 
Clinton's record standing in 
the polls (with an approval 
rating of more than Toper 
cent), and the public's lack of 
interest 

A recent poll by the Pew 
Research Centre said 
impeachment was not even 
among the 10 most watched 
news stories of 1998. 


Hale crime killers 
may be executed 


Mark Tran In New York 


P ROSECUTORS will 

seek the death penalty 
for two men accused of 
murdering the gay 
university student Matthew 
Shepard, a case that has 
revolted America. 

The two. Aaron McKinney 
and Russell Henderson, both 
aged 21, could receive lethal 
Injections if found guilty 
Police allege that the two men 
lured Shepard from a bar in 
Laramie, Wyoming, into their 
pick-up truck, drove to the 
edge of town and beat him 
with a pistol until his skull 
broke. Shepard was found 
bound to a log fence and died 
on October 12, five days after 
the attack. 

His murder has reignited a 
debate .on whether "hale 
crimes" laws should cover 
attacks on gays and lesbians. 
Under federal law there are 
especially stiff penalties for 
those who intimidate or 
attack someone because of 
their race, religion or ethnic 
background. But neither fed- 
eral . nor most statg^laws 
include acts against homosex- 
uals as hate crimes. 

Wyoming, nicknamed the 
Equality State because it was 
the first to let women. vote. 



Matthew Shepard died five 
days after the attack 

serve on juries and hold pub- 
lic office, is one of nine states 
with no hate crime laws. 

..President BUI Clinton, in. 
condemning Shepard's lril- 
ling, renewed a idea that the 
federal laws should be 
extended to crimes based on 
the victim’s sexual oriental 


tion, gender or disability. 

Mr McKinney and Mr Hen- 
derson are charged with first 
degree murdea kidnapping 
and aggravated robbery 

Prosecutor Cal Rerucha will 
have to prove one or more of 
the 12 aggravating circum- 
stances set under Wyoming 
law. The list includes an “espe- 
cially atrocious or cruel" or 
“unnecessarily torturous” 
murder; and one which took 
place during a robbery bur- 
glary or kidnapping. The 
state's last execution was in 
1992. 

Mr Rerucha's decision to 
seek the death penalty was 
revealed in court papers filed 
this week. Mr Henderson Is 
scheduled to go on trial on 
March 22 and Mr McKinney's 
will follow on August 19. Mr 
McKinney's girlfriend, Kristin 
Price, alleges that the two 
“just wanted to beat him up 
bad enough to teach him a les- 
son". Ms Price and Chastity 
Pasley Mr Henderson's girl- 
friend, face charges of being 
accessories to the crime. 

Shepard enrolled at the 
Uxyverqity of WXTOihS * 
study international politics- He 
grew up in Casper and attended 
the American School in 
Lugano, Switzerland, when his 
ftcnf] grooved to Saudi Arabia. ; 


DNA maysolve banker’s murder 


<**5 


Philip Witten In Romo 

T HE latest investigation 
into the death of 
Roberto Calvi has pro- 
duced evidence that could 
prove the Italian banker was 
murdered, and possibly even 
identify his assa&sin. A bruise 
on Calvi '5 wrist and traces of 
another person’s DNA on his 
underwear are the first fruits 
of a new effort to clarify his 
death 16 years ago. 

Carlo Calvi, son of the for- 
mer Banco Ambrosiano chair- 
man, travelled to northern 
Italy before Christmas to wit- 
ness the exhumation of his 
father’s co ffin from its tomb 
in the village of Drezzo. 

“It was a bit like a funeral 
in reverse, but it was a suc- 
cessful] trip and I got a lot 
done." Mr Calvi said from bis 


borne in Canada. He said he 
was encouraged by the initial 
results of the autopsy at 
Milans's Institute ctf Forensic 
Medicine two weeks ago. 

“Some findings, using tech- 
niques which did not exist in 
1982, appear to show that he 
may have been handled by 
somebody else, particularly at 
the moment when the body 
was weighed down . with 
bricks," Mr Calvi said. His 
father’s clothes had been 
loaded with lllbs of bricks. 

Known as “God's banker" 
because of his dose business 
ties to the Vatican bank, i 
Roberto Calvi was found 
hang in g from scaffolding ! 
under Blackfriars Bridge in 
London in June 1982. The 
Ambrosiano collapsed shortly 
afterwards with debts of $1-3 
billion (around £800,000). An 


inquest in London found that 
Calvi had committed suicide, 
but a second Inquiry opted for 
an open verdict, and a Milan 
civil court decided he had 
been murdered. 

Tissue samples were taken 
from the banker’s fingertips 
to establish whether there are 
traces of brick dust on them, 
or evidence that bis bands 
had made contact with the 
scaffolding along which the 
62-year-old must have climbed 
if he killed himself Forensic 
experts are examining X-rays , 
taken at the autopsy 

A Sardinian busine ss man ; 
and his Austrian mistress, 
who went with Calvi to 
London, and two Mafia bosses 
have been charged with the 
killing. Former Mafiosi have 
suggested the banker was 
punished brm for misappro- 
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printing . Cosa Nostra funds. 
EDs son believes he was the 
victim of the Magliana Band, 
a Rome underworld organisa- 
tion with ties to the Mafia, 
right-wing terrorists and the 
then po l itical est^b tishmgnt L 
Mr Calvi believes that 
politicians who opposed his 
lather's rescue plan for the 
Ambrosiano, chief among 
them former prime minister 
Giolio Andreotti, were ulti- 
mately responsible for his 
death. Mr Andreotti is on trial 
for alleged complicity with 
the Mafia and for the murder 
of journalist Mino PecorelLL 
“My father was killed 
because he was politically iso- 
lated. He was trying to restruc- 
ture the bank to meet requests 
by the Bank of Italy The per- 
son who opposed his plan was 
Andreotti,” Mr Calvi said. 


News in brief 

Disaster on 
the increase 

NATURAL disasters caused 
50,000 deaths and damage cost- 
ing more than 890 bflllon in 
1398 -the second highest figure 
ever, the world's largest rein- 
surers said yesterday Munich 
Re said the peak was due to 
global warming and heavy 
rain. — Routers, Frankfurt 

UN plane 
wreck found 

THE Chief United Nations 
representative in Angola, Isaa 
Diallo, said yesterday that the 
wreck of a UN plane believed 
to have been shot down by 
Unita rebels on Saturday had 
been found. 

It was stm not dear what 
had happened to the 14 people 
on board. The plane crashed 
soon after faking off from 
Huambo. — Chris McGrmL, 
Johannesburg- 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


W HEN the Diary 
Annual Awards 
Panel met recently 
in oar ostial salon privee at 

the Savoy it was a typically 
rumbustious lunch* 
Regulars Paul Johnson and 
Michael Winner were pre- 
sent, and we were joined by 
debutants Sir Bernard 
Ingham and Rizla Rosie 
Boycott. Once Rosie’s per- 
sonal servant, a man lying 
at her feet whom she ad- 
dressed imperiously as 
“Blackhurst". had rolled 
her a strongly-scented ciga- 
rette, we began. But it was 
only once the roast swan 
had been cleared away, 
tfaatwe moved to our delib- 
erations. Here. then, are 
the results of the Diary 
jury. 


T HE Alastair Campbell 
Etiquette Medal. 
There was. Inevitably, 
strong competition in this 
category. Sir Bernard pro- 
posed Mr Tony Blair for 
walking out of the 
Commons before Frank 
Field's resignation speech, 
while Rosie nominated 
Michael Winner for win- 
ning a life ban from Le 
Gavroche for insulting 
staff. Unpleasantness en- 
sued until a compromise 
candidate was found. 
Telegraph proprietor 
Conrad Black wins the 
award for sequestering a fe- 
male feature writer to • 
make up the numbers ata 
dinn er party - and then, 
when a male guest pulled 
out at the last minute, ap- 
proaching her during 
d rinks and asking her to 
leave immediately. By the 
trademan’s entrance. 


P ARLIAMENTARIAN 
of the Year. Paul 
Johnson took a special 
interest in this category 
since he is, be explained, 
working on one of his fa- 
mously accurate tomes 
about a legendary parlia- 
mentarian. This has the 
working title “Young 
Winston: How Churchill 
Won the Battle of 
Marathon" (“Shouldn't that 
be the Battle of Snickers?" 
asked Rosie, exhibiting al- 
ready an odd craving for 
chocolate). Paul argued 
persuasively for eventual 
winner Peter Trnscott. a 
Labour Euro MP who daz- 
zled Brussels when he 
asked: “Would the 
European Commission 
please inform me of the 
amount of funding 
Hertfordshire has received 
from the Phare and Taels 
funds in 1994-97?". In re- 
sponse the Commission 
gently pointed out that 
Herts had received nothing, 
since the funds were set up 
to help former Warsaw Pact 
co untiles transform them- 
selves into market 
economies. 


T HE Yorkshire Water 
Golden Standpipe for 
PR Damage 

Limitation. Sir Bernard, 
while doodling a baffling 
but impressively detailed 
astrological diagram on his 
napkin, proposed Richard 
Branson. In a bid to as- 
suage customers 'fury. 
Virgin North West pro- 
duced a leaflet offering free 
refills of tea and coffee. 
When a colleague’s son 
claimed hie complimentary 
refill, the steward asked 
“Where’s your tea bag?" 
“Er, Fm afraid I threw it 
away" "Sorry" said the 
steward, “You only get the 
refill If you keep your orig- 
inal teabag. 


S COOP of the Year: 
With typical modesty, 
Rosie Boycott nomi- 
nated her own Express, for 
the story of Paul Johnson’s 
very naughty relationship 
with Gloria Stewart. The 
prize, however; went to the 
Dally Telegraph for its 
“Jonathan AJtken did it all 
for MIfl" exclusive. “This," 
said Michael, “was 
painstaking investigative 
journalism at its finest." 
Indeed it was. When a 
Telegraph reporter faxed a 
copy to the Guardian editor 
for his comments, he was 
especially impressed by the 
single line - in computer 
note form - which read: 
“This comes directly from 
Aitken but cannot be 
sourced to him" 


W ITH tbeeraptixm of 
Sir Bernard 
Ingham’s volcanic 
fury-at the match-stick 
house being built by his 
neighbour Michael Winner 
- unless Michael could 
prove he had planning per 1 
mission for the upper 
storey screamed Bernard, 
he was going to call the 
council- we decided at this 
point to take a 30 minute 
time-out. The decisions 
fakpn when we reconvened 
will feature here tomorrow. 



The grand projects must go ahead, 
with - or without - Gordon Brown 


S ITTING on his beach in 
the Seychelles, gazing 
out at the far horizon, the 
Prime Minister might well 
contemplate the loneliness of 
life at the top. A leader has no 
friends. He has servants, flat- 
terers, advisers — good and 
bad — but no intimates. 
Absolute power over the 
careers of all around him dic- 
tates absolute friendlessness- 
The shock of Mandelson’s 
head-long plunge proves it 
How long ago May Day 1997 
suddenly seems, when the 
whole world was briefly In 
love with New Labour Now 
there is a sourness In the air 
Then even the right-wing 
press heaped adulation upon 
him but no longer as fair- 
weather friends grow more 
savage by the day — the old 
wolves gnawing through their 
temporary sheeps’ clothing. 

In the beginning everythi n g 
seemed possible — such a 
majority so much good will. 
Leadership of the willingly 
led hasn’t been difficult 
Suddenly everything Impor- 
tant looks almost out of reach. 
On the horizon. Blair, unlike 
most leaders, can see dearly 
where he wants to go, a good 
man for the long strategy but 
be seems to lack the tactical 
boats he needs to get there. 
His grand projects are an still 
far off, with obstacles and ene- 
mies looming on more fronts, 
the economy uncertain, 
employment turning down. 
This is the year Blair’s mettle 
will be tested for the first time. 

Before anything else, he has 
to deal decisively with the 
faultline running through h's 
leadership — the Brown prob- 
lem. It has to be repaired, 
welded so the crack with- 
stands far worse strains still 
to come — or else Brown has 
to go. As a leader credited 
with tyrannical authority 
over his cowed troops In par- 
liament. Blair has allowed 
this meaningless rift to rock 


the Government to its founda- 
tions. ending with 
Mandelson’s bead falling into 
Brown’s basket It is about 
nothing. It signifies nothing, 
only empty rivalries of no 
political or ideological con- 
tent now discussed despair- 
ingly and openly by senior 
Ministers. Alas it is no fig- 
ment of Tory newspaper 
imagination and it lias to stop 
now before it risks wrecking 
Blair’s key grand projects. 

First and most important of 
these is Europe. As New Year 
strikes, the train to Euroland 
departs without us yet again. 
Day by day we shall feel it 
more keenly deservedly mar- 
ginalised and patronised by 
Europe’s leaders and no doubt 
teased and tormented by 
futuristic speeches from 
Oskar Lafontaine on tax har- 
monisation. and political 
unity They will not mind 
their tongues to suit Blair's 
snail's pace wooing of the 
British electorate. Why 
should they? The faster the 
train pulls away and the 
prouder the euro trades on 
world markets, the more 
sorely we shall feel our 
pathetic self-deluding and self- 
destructive exclusion. While 
the real world moves on. we 
are left bickering on the plat- 
form of history about increas- 
ingly illusory sovereignty and 
independence. This Blair 
knows, but still seems to have 
scant tactical grip on how be 
is to get us aboard. He has lost 
his strongest pro-European 
minister many of the others 
are reluctant or apparently 
indifferent The balance of 
Anthngiagm has tilted danger- 
ously in urgent need of pas- 
sionate advocacy For lack of 
it, the running Is all mada by 
the sceptics and public opin- 
ion is slipping away On this, 
Blair needs to open the cam- 
paign loudly and at once, the 
hardest test of his qualities of 
leadership. 


His second great project is 
constitutional reform. The 
easier parts have been done 
with admirable speed and lit- 
tle serious opposition — devo- 
lution of the nations, a mayor 
for London, PR for the 
European elections and stage- 
one of Lords reform. But the 
toughest and most vital part is 
yet to come — PR for 
Westminster and the creation 
of a rock solid centre-left 
coalition. This new political 
order will frighten all the old 
power bases, upset deepest 
loyalties- and life-long political 
allegiances. It is a project with 
too few friends, bar Mo 
Mowlem and Robin Cook, and 
it will take phenomenal deft- 
ness and daring to make it 
happen, overcoming myopic 
party stalwarts who see no 
farther than their own seats. 
The great social democratic 
prize PR offers could split the 
Tories and keep the far right 
out of power for even Blair 
has to persuade his party that 
this great project is well worth 
the swallowing of every local 
enmity and petty feud 
between essentially like- 
minded people. 

Paddy 

Ashdown published his 
New Year message It 
was foil of the Impossible con- 
tradictions of his present 
position. He said his construc- 
tive opposition was “exercis- 
ing influence while resolutely 
re taining our indep enden ce". 
If that looks unlikely now; it 
will look increasingly incredi- 
ble throughout this year as he 
fights Blair in Scotland arid 
Wales, in local and European 
elections. The moment may 
pass if it isn’t seized soon. 
Blair has to face down that 
unnamed, very senior Cabinet 
Minister who chortled, as 
Mandelson fell, that they 
needn’t worry with this Lib 
Dem rubbish any more. 

Third there is poverty It is 


the dangerous season for 
excellent social projects 
proudly launched but still to 
prove themselves. Now set in 
. motion, they risk becoming 
dun yesterday's news — 
unless any of them fall miser- 
ably Some may indeed need to 
be tried again and again, 
while others may do great 
good that is hard to prove. The 
New Deal Is transforming the 
lives of thousands, yet its 
achievement may be hidden 
by rising unemployment 
Sensing a new vulnerability 
at the heart of Government 
old Labour voices, of the 
Hattersley and Castle variety 
sound a little more threaten- 
ing as they bellow complaints 
that basic pensions haven’t 
risen. (Nor will they nor 
should they but that won’t 
bother the headline writers.) 
Winter crises in A and E are 
already bedecking the front 
pages of hostile papers, who 
will not tell us which taxes 
should rise to pay for a better 
NHS. But then nor will Blain 
When will he dare tell electors 
the obvious truth that they 
will only get the services they 
vote to pay for? As on Europe, 
the electorate already knows 
the unpalatable truths he tries 
to keep from them. Better by 
far to lead them from the 
front 

If he were a chairman 
addressing his shareholders, 
Blair would now issue a prof- 
its wanting: the year ahead 
will be full of challenges. To 
which we his shareholders 
should reply that bold and 
daring leadership is required 
of him, more than we have 
seen yet. Tough times require 
tough leaders — and this year 
is his testing time. If he 
remains timid on too many 
fronts, we may come to wish 
we had Brown after alL 
Deliver on the three big pro- 
jects and we will know we 
have the right man. 


The whole notion of the British 
Opposition has taken a holiday 

Wandering 

William 



T HE Leader of the 

Opposition has been on 
holiday an absence with 
so little Impact on most of our 
lives that it invites compari- 
son with Dorothy Parker’s 
response to the death of 
President Coolldge. “How 
could they tell?" she asked. It 
is tempting to think that 
William Hague could swan off 
to Montana with Fflon and his 
entire front bench without 
anyone noticing much differ- 
ence. It Is true that,Hague’s 
job falls, for the moment at 
least, in the category of "not 
much fun but somebody has to 
do it". But even when the - 
Opposition is presented with a 
target as wide as a barn doot 
it seems reluctant to hit it. 

Take last week, when the 
Secretary of State for Trade 
and Industry Peter 
Mandelson, was stiff try ing to 
tough out the revelation that 
he had accepted a huge loan 
from Geoffrey Robinson to 
buy a house In Nutting HilL 
Dld the Tories, sensing on 
unpopular Minister was 
fatally wounded, go on the 
attack? Well, sort of One of 
William Hague’s brightest 
lieutenants. John Redwood, 
suggested both Ministers 
should make “a fltil state- 
ment". Sounding like on 
aggrieved bank manager; 
Redwood wrote in 
Wednesday’s Guardian that 
he wanted to know the terms 
of the loan. “Is It secured?” he 
thundered, while the rest of 
us made rapid calculations 
about how long it would take 
Mandelson to recognise his 
position was untenable. and 
resign. 

J OURNALISTS were 
quicker off the marie to 
see the extent of the dam- 
age. Peter Kellner, who is 
widely seen as sympathetic to 
New Labour, asserted in the 
previous day’s Evening 
Standard that Mandelson 
should go. Mark Seddon, edi- 
tor of Tribune and definitely 
not regarded in Labour circles 
as being on-message, said the 
same thing on Wednesday 
morning’s Today programme. 
With New and Old Labour 
unprecedentedly speaking 
with one voice, the lb ties sud- 
denly got their act together 
and demanded Mandelson’s 
resignation, instead of witter- 
ing cm about whether he was 
keeping up with his mortgage 
payments. 

By lunchtime, the belea- 
guered Secretary of State was 
gone, quickly followed by 
Robinson — two scalps which, 
you might think, the Tories 
should have clamoured for off 
their own bat. 


So what is going an here? It 
is true that the Conservatives 
find themselves on shaky 
ground when it comes to 
finance. 1 happened to be an 
the Question Time panel last 
year when a junior Scottish 
Office minister; Brian Wilson, 
questioned about Berate 
Ecclestone’s Elm donation to 
Labour, rounded on Redwood 
and demanded to knowrwhen 

the Ttirtes would give back the 

money they got from the fugi- 
tive financier, Aail Nadlt 

At the same time, the reluc- 
tance of the Conservative 
front bench to go for the Jugu- 
lar is perplexing. Or it would 
be. if it did not follow a pat- 
tern established soon after 
last year’s general election. It 
has become clean and the 
Mandelson episode is merely 
the latest evidence of it that 
we are tiving through a period 
characterised by the almost 
total absence of an effective 
parliamentary Opposition. 
The Tories bicker among 
themselves over Europe and 

gaze ta dismay at their inef- 
fectual leader; for all the worid 
like a woman who Is reluc- 
tantly coming to realise she 
has married a hopelessly 
unsu (table man. Either way 
they put up very little fight In 
or out of the Commons. 

With any leader other than 
Faddy Ashdown, the Liberal 
Democrats might have sensed 
an unparalleled opportunity 
to establish themselves as dis- 
tinct from, and more daringly 
radical, than Tbny Blair’s 
administration. Instead, they 
have joined the drone-like 
ranks of New Labour MPs. 
supporting the Government's 
decision two weeks ago to 


The reluctance of the 
Conservative front 
bench to go for the 
jugular is perplexing 


bomb Iraq, regardless of dubi- 
ous legality and last sum- 
mer’s draconian anti-terror 
bill. Most MPs seem to be so 
mesmerised by Blair’s 
charisma that they would run 
naked through the Chamber 
rather than upset hira. 

Into this breach has stepped 
a handful of independent- 
minded MPs such as Paul 
Flynn and Bob Marshall- 
Andrews. but they are as yet 
regrettably few in number 
That is why I suspect, politi- 
cians were so slow off the 
mark last week when 
Mandelson’s serious error of 
judgment was revealed, leav- 
ing it to columnists to state 
the obvious fact that be hadto 
go. 

If political debate is evacu- 
ated from the usual channels, 
It wDl naturally surface else- 
where for a while, in the press 
or at local leveL For the 
moment, it looks as If not just 
the Conservative leader but 
the whole notion of 
Oppositional politics has 
taken a holiday 
Wb can only hope, for the 
sake of democracy that nor- 
mal service will be resumed 
as soon as possible. 


British papers are hyperactive, desperate for revenue, and now able to read sales data at high speed. No wonder they chase scandal. 


Vengeance is ours 


Winston Fletcher 


L ESS than two years 
Into office the Govern- 
ment has derided it is 
being persecuted by a vin- 
dictive press. Eves before 
the Mandelson debacle. 
Tony Blair was telephoning 
newspaper bigwigs to ask 
why their papers were so 
hostile, and appealing to 
them to be more objective 
(by which he meant more 
complimentary.) 

Politicians have always 
felt themselves hounded by 
journalists. It was to gag 
newspapers' criticisms and 
reduce their readership 
that the government 
whacked duties on both 
cover prices and advertis- 
ing revenue in the Stamp 
Act of 1712. 

Rarely, however, can a 
politician-press love-in 
have turned sour so swiftly 
as this one. Few adminis- 
trations have come to 
power on a stronger surge 
of press support Yet, last 


week, Peter Mandelson 
claimed that the press en- 
joyed giving him a good 
kicking, b laming down- 
fall on vengeful Journalists. 

A relationship that has 
always been strained has 
lately become as onpre* 
dictably explosive as a fire- 
cracker Not just for New 
Labour; but for any govern- 
ment. 

The gale of sleaze which 
drowned the last adminis- 
tration was a reflection of 
newspaper hyperactivity as 
well as of fray turpitude. 
With the wisdom of hind- 
sight it isn’t difficult to 
itemise examples. The 
problems are endemic in 
the changing nature of the 
press, particularly in 
Britain. 

During the last decade 
newpapers have — like 
most other businesses — 
obtained sales data faster 
and faster. Whereas in the 
past copies were distrib- 
uted and unsolds were re- 
turned relatively slowly 
and inefficiently today the 


information comes through 
rapidly and accurately 
Publishers and editors 
know what is selling their 

newspapers with greater 
precision than ever before. 
And the figures show it is 
scandals, misfortunes and 
disasters. So their natural 
instincts have been sharp- 
ened by brute reality 

T HIS has taken place 
against a background 
of generally plummet- 
ing sales. In 1990 the circu- 
lation of all dailies exceed- 
ed 15.000.000. now the 
figure barely exceeds 
13,000,000- Over the same 
period the Sundays have 
fallen from over 17,000,000 
to well under 15,000,000. 

The growing speed, so- 
phistication and coverage 
of television news — with 
portable cameras and twen- 
ty-four hour transmissions 
— has intensified the com- 
petition. Newspapers find 

themselves squabbling des- 
perately for readers. To 
survive they need news 


which will sell: bad news. 
Bad news plus sex sells best 
of alL That is what the 
readers want and buy. 

In this situation it is in- 
evitable that newspapers 
will zealously fer- 
J ret out govern- 
or* mental 
scan- 


dals — sexual, finanrial or 

economic. Equally in- 
evitably they will find 
them. 

That is another relatively 
modern development: com- 
puters ensure that com- 
monplace information of ! 
all kinds — from hotel bills 
to mortgage statements — 
is more comprehensive, 
more detailed, and fre- 
quently more ac- 
cessible. 



Finally, all this is intensi- 
fied by the very diversity of 
the British press. 

In Britain, we are blessed 
with 12 national dailies and 
10 national Sundays. No 
other country enjoys such a 
cornucopia of national 
newsprint But the price of 
this diversity, in a dec lining 
market is cut-throat com- 
petition. 

In the not-so-distant past 
things were cosier. Most 
newspapers were privately 
owned and their owners 
were more interested In 
being intimate with top 
politicians than with top In- 
vestment analysts. 

_ Circulations were grow- 
ing, profits comparatively 
lush. Advertisers knew 
less, and cared less, 
about circulation and 
leadership data. 

The Times front 
page was covered 
with classified ad- 
vertisements as’ re- 
cently as 1967. 
which is a mark of 
how little It then 
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rated the importance o 
news-stimulated sales. 

The competition fhn 
new media, for news am 
for advertising revenue 
will Intensify. Inform atioj 
will become more available 
rather than less. 

Are we then doomed U 
having our politics ant 
politicians constantly 
smeared by the press? 

It is a gloomy, not to sq 
profoundly worrying, prog 
nosis. But maybe the puhlh 
will lose its fasdnatioi 
with minor peccadillos 
The Clinton opinion polk 
suggest that over there, an 
least, it might be starting tc 
happen. 

To quote Professor Rich 
ard Dawkins: "There is as 
anaesthetic of familiarity 
a sedative of ordinart 
ness." Eventually, if tht 
media feed the public toe 
much scandal, the process 
might just be self-defeat 
ing. 

Winston Fletcher is chairman of 
the BozeC advertising group 
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t Russia in 
the red 

It needs a new sort of help 

AS THE year draws to a close spare a 
thought for an economy disintegratin g 
before our eyes yet which is in danger of 
being forgotten: Russia. The world has 
been distracted by other things this year; 
the Asian crisis, the problems of South 
America and the crash of the stock mar- 
kets. While this was happening the Russian 
economy — which at the turn of the year 
seemed to have conquered the worst of its 
horrendous problems since discarding 
communism in 1991 — started to wither 
away again as is if in eery fulfilment of 
some Marxian prophecy Yet as recently as 
July inflation had been reduced almost to 
Western levels and economic output was 
stable after years of debilitating contrac- 
tion. Then August happened. The rouble 
was devalued, Russia defaulted on its 
domestic debts and was without a govern- 
ment for several weeks. 

Since then it has been a fresh catalogue 
of disaster Inflation is once again soaring 
towards 100 per cent Real wages fell by 35 
per cent in the three months to October 
National output has started foiling fast 
once again. The rouble has collapsed and 
the once vaunted stock market has lost 
over 80 per cent of its value, easily the 
worst performance in the whole world, i 
The proportion of the population living 
below the poverty line has risen from 18 
per cent at the start of last year to 28.5 per 
cent People in the north are starving and 
the government is resorting to the printing 


presses to pay months, even years, of back- 
pay to state 'employees. Earlier this week 
Russia’s prosecutor; General Yuri Skuratov 
was quoted as saying that almost half of 
the Russian economy was controlled by 
organised crime. Yesterday with an air of 
tragic inevitability Russia foiled to maka a , 
debt repayment to the London Club of com- j 
mercial creditors dating back to the Soviet ' 
era thereby foiling into technical default | 
Deprived of international credit and 
unable to raise taxes at home the Russian 
government is resorting to the time-dis- 
honoured practice of printing money As 
night follows day such a huge boost to the 
money supply will lead once again to 
higher inflation and probably a fresh con- 
traction of the economy It is as if all the 
privation that stoic Russians have suffered 
these past seven years has been in vain. 

What went wrong? Why was “shock ther- 
apy” successful in Poland, but not in 
Russia? With hindsig ht it is clear that what 
Russia lacked most of an was the institu- 
tional infrastructure to deliver a market 
economy. There is no point in pumping 
international money into a banking system 
if proper banks don't exist There is no 
point in privatising everything if de- 
monopolised legal and management struc- 
tures don’t exist to run them properly let 
alone prevent criminalisation. 

Arguably the single biggest structural 
reform that Russia needs is an efficient sys- 
tem of tax collection. Tax receipts are reck- 
oned to be less than 60 per cent of target 
levels this year. If the Russian government 
could only collect its rightful share of taxes 
then the vicious circle of finanriai decline 
could be averted. Higher income from taxa- 
tion would reduce the budget deficit and 
provide real money to pay state employees 
avoiding the dash to the printing presses. 

It is at a time like this when the patience 


of the rest of the world is being strained 
that Russia most needs help. Money — lots 
of it — will still be needed, but it must be 
channelled in effe c tive ways. Western 
exchequers have benefited hugely from 
reduced defence expenditures and other 
aspects of the "peace dividend”. It remains 
strongly in our self-interest as well as a 
humanitarian gesture to make a renewed 
effort to help Russia became a modern 
economy in the next century 

Stopping Saddam 

It will hinder the UN’s tasks 

THE BOMBING of Iraq has shattered 
more than anti-aircraft batteries. 
Republican Guards barracks, and tank 
repair shops. It has shattered the estab- 
lished policies of the US and of Iraq. 
America’s policy of containment through 
inspection lies in ruins. Iraq's - policy of 
breaking out of sanctions through coopera- 
tion and concealment is a thing of the past 
Its demands have grown to the point where 
it seems about to repudiate the legitimacy 
of any constraints on its behaviour at alL 
Its decision to fire on US and British 
planes patrolling the no fly zones shows 
Baghdad in a confrontation which can 
only undermine its diplomatic objectives. 

Iraq’s Arab neighbours do not want any 
more trouble. Their reaction to the Iraqi 
attempt to whip up a regional front against 
the US has been to postpone the s ummi t 
which Baghdad had hoped would condemn 
the US and the British. The Arab states 
may not have approved of the attacks, but 
they will not enlist in a campaign against 
Washington led by Iraq. 

The chances of a compromise have 
iHminfaiwii France finds itself under 


I diplomatic attack from Iraq — largely 
because one of the French proposals is 
that, while sanctions should be progres- 
sively lifted, Iraq’s oil income must 
remain under UN control to prevent pur- 
chases of weapons. Saddam Hussein likes 
the first part, but not the second. 

America and Britain are right to respond 
firmly to the Iraqi attempt, both verbally 
and by missile attacks on our planes, to 
disrupt the protection we provide the 
Kurds in the north, and the Sh’ites in the 
south. This protection is vital to the Kurds, 
who preserve some freedom under it, and 
it limits the military reach of Saddam in 
the south. One of the Iraqi objectives may i 
be to preempt the establishment of no- , 
drive zones by making such a fuss over pre- 
sent arrangements that any extension 
would he seen as provocative. That should 
be resisted. No drive would have to be an 
option if Saddam mounted a military I 
drive into the Kurdish or Sh'ite areas. It 
could be, controversially, a way of aiding a 
movement of rebellion. 

The clashes this week underline how lit- 
tle remains of the framework within 
which America and Iraq pursued their 
objectives in the past The incompatibility 
of those objectives is out in the open, which 
means that the UN and other would-be 
mediators have an apparently impossible 
task before them. 

Playing statues 

Maybe Dickens was right 

AS WELL as being a cultural beacon of the 
post-1945 world, Arthur Koestler is 
revealed in a new biography as a serial 
rapist. Now complaints by students at 
Edinburgh University where he endowed a 


chair of parapsychology have led to the 
removal of a bronze bust of the intellectual 
many rank along with Sartre, Camus and 
Orwell. The real issue here isnt whether 
this is an extreme example of political cor- 
rectness; nor whether the feeling of unease 
that reportedly overcomes some women 
when they pass the bust is eerie evidence of 
the paranormal that so fascinated Koestler; 
but whether public statues cause more 
trouble than they're worth. 

There are always rows about the cost, 
the site, the likeness, and whether the per- 
son commemorated would have preferred 
donations to charity, not a lifeless monu- 
ment There was outrage when the sites 
selected for a statue of Harold Wilson in 
his home town of Huddersfield included a 
loading bay and a multi-storey car park. 
There was anger and disbelief at the 
multi-million cost of the recent restoration 
of the Albert Memorial, which has given 
the capital a Prince Consort looking like a 
gilded Buddha. Whatever its virtue as an 
art form, sculpture is a sterile conduit for 
celebrating a life well spent So why clog 
public spaces with more useless lumps, 
why fuel feuds about the worth of war- 
mongers. politicians and roving royals? 
Maybe we should have a moratorium on 
statuary before the Edinburgh students 
claim that the Koestler bust has left Its 
plinth and become a full-length Don Juan, 
pursuing them down the corridors. Too 
harsh? Try this: when snowy weather 
strikes, let's mould ice sculptures of 
movers and shakers, just as Russians are 
doing in Moscow patks; a melting 
reminder to all of the transience of fame. 
Best of all, the great and the good should 
follow Dickens who ordered his friends 
“on no account to make me the subject of 
any monument, memorial or testimonial 
whatsoever”. 


Letters to the Editor 


Songs of praise 
and prejudice 

“THE Daily Telegraph has 
I been kind to Peter 
Eastwqod, its former night edi- 
tor. tw including him oily in a 
book of rogues (David McKie, 
December 28). He was worse. 
He bullied bis staff not just to 
maintain standards but 
because he found pleasure in 
hvuniliatingthem. His taunts 
made the life of a Jewish sub- 
editor to tte Sixties a misery 
and he drove to the edge of ner- 
vous collapse a deeply-rell- 
gious chief sub by constantly 
referring to Christ as homosex- 
ual. Being Welsh didn’t hAp 
either 

John Price Williams. 
Eastbourne. 

r^UKTHEK to the confusion 
I about song lyrics, (Letters, 
December 28) Kenny Rogers 
brought tears to our eyes 
when he sang about meeting a 
woman in a bar who left her 
husband '“with 400 children 
and a crap in the fields”. 

David Fielding. 

Newcastle Emlyn, 
Carmarthenshire. 

K AY dictionary defines a 
IVIcharity as “an institution 
giving help to the needy". How 
can that equate with promot- 
ing Nato(MP to head Nato 
charity December 28)? Nato is 
a nuclear armed, military 
alliance, which has assigned to 
it annually nearly 5500 billion. 
Which needy people does it 
help, and how can the Charity 
Commissioners allow this to 
pass their tests for being non- 
political? 

Rae Street. 

Little bo rou gh, Lancs. 

W HY does the headline 
"Nursing crisis looms" 
merit its prominence on your 
hunt page (December 29)? This 
Is just the consequence of the 
continuation of Conservative 

policy on public sector pay that 
the country voted for over- 
whelmingly 'to May last yean 
LA Wilks. 

BirstalLWest Yorks. . 


Grieving and gloating... 


G eoffrey Robinson 
has been a friend of 
mine for more than 20 
years. He Is a man of fo rmida- 
ble, quite extraordinary 
energy and Intelligence with a 
brilliant business mind. He is 
also warmly generous, hos- 
pitable and loyal- 1 once asked 

a laconic Midlander — one of 
his constituents — what" he 
was like as an MP. “Geoffrey's 
family the man said. 

Over the last year we have 
watched the triumphal, expo- 
sure of President Clinton for 
the sort of minor sexual 
entanglemen t that many 
politicians are prone to. 

If men. of this calibre are 
scrutinised with microscopic 
malice, exposed for actions — 
sexual or finanriai — that are 
essentially private, and gloat- 
ingly vilified by the press (I 
speak as a journalist), who 
will be left to govern us. 
Perfection is rare, and those 
who mind their backs from 
the age of 16 do not make 
great leaders. 

Geoffrey Robinson is a . 
much bigger and better man 
that the cohorts of self-con- 
gratulating journalists who 
sifted through his business 
affairs and, MUng to find a 
single illegal transaction, cas- 


tigated him for an act of gen- 
erosity Hjs loss to this govern- 
ment is immense. 

Angela Lambert. 

London. 

C ONGRATULATIONS 
Guardian! Your Christmas 
Eve Issue brought glad tidings 
of great joy. six pages, about 

the Faffi I got down to the 

dregs of this heady brew of 
cream, scum and froth. 

I read every word, gloat- 
ingly A feast of fulsome trib- 
utes, hallow regrets, 
speculation about deeper 
repercussions, choice bits 
from recent history; 
internecine feuds. 

A pity John Smith could not 
be present to behold his mis- 
givings completely justified. 
But then, had he been, the rise 
of PM would not have been 
possible. Nobody minds the 
loan in itself; but against a 
background of an ever-widen- 
ing gap between rich and poor 
these furtive financial favours 
just stink: expected underthe 
Tories perhaps — but New 
Labour? This matter sho u ld 
be regarded as a symptom, not 
a mere mistake. Where on 
earth are we heading? 

Tuny HUL 
Devon 


Q UESTIONS remain unan- 
swered about Geoffrey 
Robinson’s personal loan of to 
Peter Mandelson. 

Was the loan made by bank 

transfer; bank order; by 
cheque or in cash? Was it 
declared to the Inla nd 
Revenue? And has income tax 
beenpaidon.lt? - 

I ask because in 1990 X was • 
subjected to a witch-hunt 
based on false allegations 
byRobert Maxwell’s Mirror 
Group and Central TV’s Cook 
Report, including one about a 
personal loan/mortgage 
which I did not have. 

Peter Mandelson, a key aide 
to Neil Klnnock) and Geoffrey 
Robinson were involved with 
the Mirror Group or other 
Maxwell companies. 
Mand e ls on w?-* » columnist, 
whilst Robinson was a direc- 
tor of several Maxwell compa- 
nies and is now under 
investigation by the DTL 
Senior Labour MF5 dose to 
the then leader called for an 
inquiry into the allegations 
against me. 

I am sure Me Mandelson 
wftltyimP a similar 
inquiry 

Arthur ScargHL 
President, National. Union of 
Mtoeworkexs 


. not to mention addressing a few local difficulties 


because of where 1 live. As 
residents of one of Bradford's 
poorest wards, my wife and I 
moved here from the 
Langworthy terraces of 
Salford, now adopted by 
Newsnight for a project 
I have no problem under- 
standing why the unfo rtuna te 
former Trade and Industry 
minis ter found bis address 
threatening his political judg- 
ment. Perhaps we need a more 
visibte Parli amen tary 
Register of Private 
Addresses/Ethos (PROPANE) 
to get our politicians' words 


Hansard references such as 
Mr Peter Mandelson 
(Hartlepool and Northumber- 
land Place, renovated 
Georgian) would certainly 
give a different feel to political 
reporting. 

Geoff Reid. 

Bradford: 

■MUST correct toe universal 


press, that Peter Mandleson 
lives in Notting EQU Gate. He 
lives in Northumberland 
Place, W2, geographically 
more in Queeensway, but with 
a Paddington postcode. Also, 


Netting Hm Gate— Wll — is 
. not stuffed with movers and 
shakers. At the time of the 
race riots in the late 1950s, it 
was dubbed as a West Indian- 
slum. It survived this misrep- 
resentation and is now a thriv- 
ing mixed community with 
many racial minorities. 

Mike Dodds. 

London. 

\ A /ASNT it Bffly Wfider 
V V who said: *Td worship 
the ground you walk on if you 
only lived in a better neigh- 
bourhood" 

Jeff Hickey 
Hove, 


Almost a gentleman 


Mark 

Steel 


f | WANTED to live some- 
■ I where with more the 
■ feel of a neighbour- 
I hood”, he said, explain- 
ing his desire to move to had 
a million 'pounds’ worth of 
house. That’s all he wanted: 
community spirit like to th e 
old days, when sou could leave 
Jour front door open, and 
know that no one would sneak 
in for an unauthorised look 
sour art deco sculptures. A 
feel of neighbourhood, where 
someone would always get the 


shoeing to for the ol d folk. 

Unfortunately they'd always 
p orno back with two tickets for 
toe ballet and an antique 
lamp, so the poor -old biddies 
would starve to death. 
Somewhere the whole neigh- 
bourhood would join together 
round the old piano, and sing 
along to An Pair, What Can 
The Matter Be?, and Show Me 
The Way Tb Buy Homes. 

Even sillier was the article 

he wrote two weeks ago to the 

Daily Telegraph. This rejoiced 
at how his white paper proved 
“Labour has dumped its inter- , 
ventionlst past”, and praised 
the ’‘yawntog gdff"Jbetween | 
New Labour and Wilson. It 
went on: “New labour has no 
hang-ups about people mak- 
ing themselves rich as a result 
of entrepreneurial success, so 
long as it is deserved." 

AS long as it Is deserved? 
With entrepreneurial grains 
such as the visjon and Initia- 
tive to say: "Tfere, Geoffrey 
you couldn’t lend ns 373.000 
i aovs could your 
[ if; as be Insists, he CUq noth- 


ing wrong, then surely this 
arrangement should be avail- 
able to everyone. There should 
be radio adverts saying 
“Hurry hurry hurry to the 
Bank of Robinson, for cut- 
price mortgages at a crazy 
knockdown rate you won't 
believe! The fixed rate over 
toe first two years Is nothing 
and with our- special repay- 
ment scheme you pay a bit off 
when you fancy it, or if you’d 
rather not, then don't bother! 

“We’ll lend you up to 20 
times your salary no ques- 
tions asked, because life's 
complicated enough. Warning 
— ministerial careers can go 
down as well as up.” 

Commentators have pon- 
dered how a manipulative 
genius could make such a mis- 
take The answer probably lies 
in the difference between him 
and Blair. Mandelson's back- 
ground is nowhere near as 
affluent as the swinging rich 1 
be aspires to. And having i 
decided that the richer you 
seem to be, the more worth- 
while you are, he couldn't 


bear to give the appearance of 
someone who reflected his : 
actual wealth. 

He’s toe political version of 
the famil y that bankrupts 
itself by paying for pebhle- 
dashlng and a fountain in toe 
front lawn. 


B LAIR, with his privi- 
leged background, 
plays down his roots, 
heading footballs with 
Kevin Keegan and being a lad 
with Des O’Connor. But 
Mandelson does the opposite. 
He flaunts his pretend mon ey 
and takes every opportunity 
to sneer at the ordinary people 
he believes he’s superior to. In 
flie process, maybe he con- 
vinces hirrw»if of hi$ own 
importance, like a name-drop- 
ping actor 

For example, defending the 
Dome to an old Labour coun- 
cillor on television, be said 
“You have to remember that 
most people lead very hum- 
drum lives.” Which was as 
ridiculous as it was arrogant 
Did he think that people 



uteri 

iMtrr-Tvjr 
U m urn. 


Rambling on about locked gates 

D AMBLERS do not nor- ( A S A PAST chairman of the 

lunaDy climb gates, unless /“VRamblers’ Merseyside 


D AMBLERS do not nor- 
lunaDy climb gates, unless 
they are illegally blocking a 
public path (Letters, 
December 29). Nor are they 
accompanied on their walks 
by a bevy of photographers. 

This was no ordinary ram- 
ble but a photo opportunity to 
demonstrate that we were 
being unreasonably excluded 
from an area of moorland. We 
did not climb over the gate 
and trespass. But race we 
have won our campaign for 
freedom to roam there win be 
for fewer locked gates to 
climb. 

Kate Ashbrook. 

Chairman, 

Ramblers’ Association Access 
Committee. 


AS A PAST chairman of the 
/^Ramblers’ Merseyside 
Area. I also deplore in toe 
apparent climbing of a gate by 
more than one rambler at a 
tima Conversely a farmer has 
no right, to string barbed wire 
across a gate If Its on a right 
of way 

There is, though, no indica- 
tion that the gate is on a right 
of way on indeed, that the 
ramblers are about to climb it 
If the gate Is on a right of way 
then the farmer has commit- 
ted an offence. If it is not 
then, given the position from 
which he took toe picture. 
Steve Fbrrest is committing 
an act of trespass. 

Ron Graves. 

Birkenhead, WirraL 


Saintly whinge from Wales 

P ERHAPS, if he had sprat I Brltlsh-born saints to con 
Christmas reading Island pete for the Man of toe 


I Christmas reading Island 
Stories by the late Raphael 
Samuel, Roy Hattersley 
(Endpiece, December 28) 
would not need to wear his 
Little Englander hat If be 
needs a saint as ‘"oar Truest 
Brit” why Augustine? At the 

time of his arrival in Kent 
Christianity had been alive 
and won in Wales for cen- 
turies. 

Wales has a legion of True 


British-born saints to com- 
pete for the Man of toe 
Millennium. Apart from toe 
obvious, David, there are 
numerous local candidates 
such as Cadog. 

If he needs a writer; why 
Shakespeare, who was a spin 
doctor for the Tudors? Why 
not George Bernard Shaw? 
whose plays still provide prac- 
tical handbook for Socialists. 
J GOwen. 

Caerphilly 


would come up to him on their 
knees, spluttering; “Thank- 
you, O spinning one. My hith- 
erto humdrum rocigtewno h«e 
at last been given a sense of 
purpose, for I have seen before i 
me a huge round thing with 
sticks pointing out?" 

And did he hang out with 
his glittery rhnrrw because 
Prince Charles is a genuinely 
dose mate, Liz Murdoch’s a 
right laugh after a few beers, 
and he really wanted to know 
what Camilla, thought of his 
plans for British Aerospace? 

His obsession with being a 
celebrity made him a useless 
Spin doctor; divorced from 
reality When he tried to get 
electa! to the executive of his 
own party he proved to be far 
less popular than Ken 
Livingstone, the man he had 
constantly derided. 

If he stands for mayor of 
London, a Mandelson v 
Archer contest could provide 
democracy's first ever nfi-nll 
draw 

The real tragedy of 
Mdoddson's psychosis is that 


it’s become government pol- 
icy to I want a society" he 
claimed 'in his Telegraph 
piece, “that celebrates, values 
and rewards its business 
heroes, as much as it does its 
pop stars and footballers." As 
if we were all thinking, “It's 
time we bad a change from the 
Tories, as they don’t give 
enough to our business 
heroes". 

And does this mean . he 
thinks kids w£Q one day have 
Michael Owen on one bed- 
room wall, and on the other, a 
full size poster of Robert 
Ay ling in an action, shot at a 
quarterly shareholders’ meet- 
ing? And girls in playgrounds 
win debate who is their per- 
sonal favourite from the board 
of British Nuclear Fuels, say- 
ing “I love Sir Duncan 
because he’s kind to animals." 

The departed man was sup- 
posedly the master of spin. 
Yet he hasn’t the foggiest idea 
why it’s five days after 
Christmas, but almost the 
whole country is still going 
“Ho Ho Ho Ho Ho". 


Soper was a giant of our time, 
but he won’t be the last 


'y OUR coverage of toe death 
I of Lord Soper (reports and 
obituary December 23 j quotes 
an Anglican as saying he was 
one of the last great 
Protestant leaders. What 
makes him so sure he was one 
of toe last? We are, of course, 
used to reading cocksure pre- 
dictions of the demise of 
Protestantism in toe now 
largely pro-Catholic press, yet 
Protestant churches (of a cer- 
tain kind) continue to grow 
whfle nearly all the main- 
stream denominations are in 
decline. For anyone who canes 
to come and listen they offer 
some of the finest preaching 
to he found anywhere, deliv- 
ered by local church leaders 
with every bit as much power 
and conviction as Lord Soper 
could muster; and when they 
are dead and gone others will 
follow 

There is a whole unknown 
world of vigorous Free Church 
life out there, almost totally 
ignored by the media, but with 
enough spiritual momentum 
to ensure that when giants like 
Lord Soper pass to their rest 


there will always be others, of 
greater or lesser fame, to carry 
on toe great tradition of 
uncompromising 
Nonconformist preaching for 
the generations ahead. 
Christopher Rogers. 

Suffolk. 

"THE death of Lord Donald 
I Soper will greatly sadden 
many people. He was arguably 
one of toe greatest public fig- 
ures of this century Whether 
or not we agreed with his 
views, is not the point The 
point is we knew exactly what 
his views were! How many 
public figures are there now, 
who make themselves that 
dear! 

Eric Beckmann. 

Horlex Surrey 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. Please provide a 
reference to the relevant article. 
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The Guantat Wednesday December 30 1999 


Professor Martin Rodbell 


How they broke 


the G-code 


P ROFESSOR Martin 
Rodbell. the Amer- 
ican biochemist and 
winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Medicine 
and Physiology In 1994, has 
died at the age of 73. His work 
has had widespread implica- 
tions for the treatment of 
human diseases. 

Working with Alfred 
Gilman, Rodbell discovered 
that the biochemical activities 
Inside cells were controlled, by 
an elaborate communications 
system and depended on a vast 
famil y of molecules now 
known as the G-proteins. 
These molecules spring into 
action when, for sam ple, liver 
and muscle cells have to 
release energy-producing glu- 
cose in response to a surge of 
adren alin- Smell depends on G- 
p rote Ins, as does the sensation 
of taste. Yet other types exert 
control over cell division, as 
embryos grow into babies. 

Many symptoms of disease 
can now be explained by 
abnormal G-proteins. Cholera 
is a classic example. The dra- 
matic loss of salt and water in 
cholera patients Is a direct 
consequence of the action, of 
cholera toxin, on G-proteins, 
preventing absorption by the 
intestine.' Other abnormali- 
ties are linked to diabetes, 
alcoholism and some forms of 
cancer 

Born of Jewish parents, 
Rodbell lived above his 
father's small grocery store 
and delivered groceries in a 
wor king -class district of 
Baltimore, Maryland. An apti- 
tude for science and mathe- 
matics was soon apparent at 
school and he went on to 
Baltimore City College, an 
unusual public high school for 
the United States in being an 
all boys' academy Its empha- 
sis was on languages, with lit- 
tle on any science. So Rodbell 
spent his schooldays torn 
between an attraction to 


French and the fascination of 
science. He won a place at 
Johns Hopkins University but 
the second world war inter- 
vened and he was sent with 
the Marines to the 
Philippines. In the jungle he 
contracted malaria and spent 
the rest of the war In ships' 
radio rooms. 

After the war Rodbell began 
pre-medical studies at Johns 
Hopkins, but a tutor there 
persuaded, him to specialise in 
biochemistry In 1950 he began 
his PhD research in a newly- 
created department of bio- 
chemistry at Washington 
University: Seattle - whose 
outstanding staff included 
Edwin Krebs and Edmond 


Fischer; who were to win the 


derived for research purposes 
from horse muscle — were 
rarely 100 per cent pure, but 
were often contaminated 
Kennedy suggested there was 
some CTP in the extract 
which caused the effect attrib- 
uted to ATP. It was a lesson 
Rodbell never forgot. 

In 1956 he joined the 
National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) In Bethesda, Maryland, 
where he made his Nobel 
Prize-winning discoveries. It 
was here that Rodbell devised 
a special way of studying the 
response of a cell to hor- 
mones, in what is still one of 
the most widely used methods 
in hormone research. 

Back at Washington 
University In Seattle, his early 



A Nobel prize- 
winner, Rodbell 
earned out work 
which has had 
widespread 
implications for 
the treatment of 
human diseases 


Nobel Prize far Medicine in 
1992. Rodbell's research was 
into the way certain liver cells 
produced fatty substances. He 
concluded that the molecule 
ATP (adenosine triphosphate) 
was the key to the process. 

Just before he was about to 
publish the results, a research 
paper from Harvard, by 
Eugene Kennedy showed that 
another molecule called CTP 
(cytidine triphosphate) was 
responsible. Rodbell couldn't 
fathom where he had gone 
f wrong. He called Kennedy and 
learned that extracts of ATP- 


mentors had begun to unravel 
the way enzymes within a cell 
caused the release of sub- 
stances like glucose into the 
bloodstream. They revealed 
the importance of the activity 
of a molecule called cyclic 
AMP (adenosine monophos- 
phate). Rodbell was Intrigued 
by a related question. How did 
the relevant message get 
through the cell walls to tall 
the AMP to become active? 
The widely-accepted idea was 
of a simple cause and effect, 
in which the processes inside 
the cell were prompted by the 


stimulation of a receptor on 
the cell memhrBTiA — the 
"single messenger” theory 
Rodbell showed the theory 

Was flawed and that the 

process must involve other 
molecules. He reasoned that a 
much more complex commu- 
nications system was needed 
for cells to cany out the vari- 
ety of things of which they 
were capable. In break- 
through experiments in 1970 
and 1971, he tested a new idea 
about the events that occurred 
when receptors were Stimu- 
lated by hormones. He sug- 
gested that t he ho rmone 
trigger a communication 
chain of at least three compo- 
nents. He called these the dis- 
criminator (the receptor in 
the cell waB), a transducer 


(what it was he didn't know), 
and an amplifier (which regu- 
lated the cyclic AMP). 

In the face of great scepti- 
cism, he demonstrated the 
second, or Intermediary stepi 
He called it signal transduc- 
tion. and established that it 
involved a molecule called 
GTP (guanosine triphosphate) 


in an experiment in which his 
experience of contamination 


proved Invaluable. 

Rodbell was again working 
with ATP extracts and getting 
a reaction timt did not 
sense. Further study showed 
that traces of rohtaminafion 
by the molecule GTP. or its 
cousin GDI? had caused the 
reaction. It was a critical step 
in the discovery of how mes- 
sages were passed through the 
cell wall and received inside 
by G-proteins. 

Rodwell is survived by his 
wife, Barbara Ledermazm 
Rodbell, three sons and a 
daughter: 


Pearce Wright 


Martin Rodbell biochemist 
bom December 1 , 1925; died 
December 7, 1998 


Vittorio Cotta favi 


Lost hero of Italian film 


T HE . ITALIAN film and 
TV director; Vittorio 
Cottafavl who has died 
at the-‘8ge of 84, -was best 
known for his costume spec- 
taculars made in the 1950s and 
early 1960s, for which he was 
later to be acclaimed, particu- 
larly' by French critics, as a 
cultfigure. 

It was Francois Truffaut 
who brought his name to the 
attention of his colleagues at 
Cahiers du Cinema with an 
enthusiastic review of 
Cottafavi’s update of the 
Marguerite Gautier story 
Traviata 'S3. In Time Out’s 
Film Guide the only Cottafavl 
film listed is one of his most 
popular mythological muscle- 
boy creations, Hercules 
Conquers Atlantis (1961), 
which David Thompson 
praised for its “simplicity and 
excellent pictorial values". 
Along with a Lively Ironical 
approach to history these are 
the elements which most dis- 
tinguish Cottafavi’s work in 
the cinema. 

Cottafavl was one of the 
first directors to exercise 
imagina tive skills in adapting 
famous literary and dramatic 
works for the small screen in 
Italy He turned to television 
after the flop in 1965 of one of 
bis most ambitious films, 7 
Cento Caaalieri (The Hundred 
Knights), for which he had 
convinced the producers to let 
Mm horse around with the 
medieval religious wars 
between Moors and Christ- 
ians In Spain. As be was to 
admit after the film’s box- 
office fiasco, his mistake had 
been to believe that he could 
apply Brechtian methods to a 
popular commercial genre. 
Critics and audiences snubbed 


his film, which was made more 
inaccessible by the distribu- 
tor’s panicky derision to cut 
600 metres. 

Messalma. Imperial Venus 
(1959), one of his better cos- 
tume spectaculars, shows 
more interest In describing 
daily life in Ancient Rome 
than in the seductions and 
misdeeds of Claudius’s wife. 
As an example of his feeling 
far Brecht, he stops the main 
action to show ns two comic 



Cottafavl ... Ironical style 


actors performing Plautus’s 
Miles Gioriosis to a poor audi- 
ence squatting in the piazza. 

Cottafavl was probably too 
much of a self-conscious intel- 
lectual to become a good direc- 
tor of commercial film. Bom 
in Modena, he was christened 
Benedetto Vittorio 

Rwimnniipiii Secondo (Blessed 
Victor Emmanuel Second), 
which showed he came from a 
monarchist family. Although 
his main interests were litera- 
ture and theatre, he chose to 
study at the newly-opened film 
school the Centro 
Sperimentale, in Rome, where 


he was one of the first gradu- 
ates to become a professional 
director. In 1942 he made his 
first film / nostri sogni (Our 
Dreams), based an a play by 
Ugo Betti. In the heyday of 
neo-reaUsm he also directed a 
rhetorical film about a cara- 
biniere hero, Lafiamma die 
nan si spegne (The Flame 
Which Never Dies), far which 
he was accused of fascist sym- 
pathies by some critics at the 
1949 Venice JbstivaL 
In reality his ironical 
approach to the character of 
Hercules showed that he found 
the superman i m age, which 
like others of his generation 
had been nurtured in propa- 
ganda about the potent virility 
of II Duce, was really rather 
ridiculous. Cottafavl then 
turned to TV where his adap- 
tations ranged from Lorca to 
Tennessee Williams, from 
Conrad to Chesterton. He even 
did a life Of Dante with 
Giorgio AlbertazzL 
pis Last film, H diaoolo suite 
colltne (Devil On The Hills), 
was commissioned as a feature 
by TV and shown in the Certain 
Regard section at Cannes in 
1985. Although it never 
re ached the cinemas, it was an 
elegant adaptation of Cesare 
Pavese's novella of the same 
tide; the story which inspired 
Antonioni’s Le amiche. Never 
as successful as Antonioni as 
an auteur Cottafavi still had 
his moment ctf glory — as one 
of the “forgotten” maestri of 
genre movies. He leaves a wife 
and son. 


John Fronds Lane 


Vitorio Cottafavl, film director, 
bom January 30, 1 914; died 
December 14, 1998 


A Country Diary 


WENLOCK EDGE: It was the 
dead robin that marked year's 
end for me. On the eve of the 
winter solstice, cutting ever- 
greens for decorations, the 
body of a robin fell at my feet 
His wings held slivers of ice 
— he had one eye open, one 
dosed, feet clenched; his red 
breast, messed up (fawn one 
side, remained defiantly 
aflame. I held his body in one 
hand in the vain hope that 
warmth might revive him. 
But his ferocious life had gone 
and his body felt ominously 
heavy In one mythological 
cycle at this time of year the 
Oak King, symbolised by the 
wren, is killed by the Holly 
King, symbolised by the New 
Year robin on St Stephen’s 
Day So what happens when 
the HoBy King dies instead? 
“Who killed cock robin? AH 
the birds of the air fell a-sigh- 
ing and a-sobbing, when they 
heard the bell toll for poor 
cock robin.’' Ifs not surpris- 
ing that we duster our myths 
and festivals at the back-end 
of the yean They either warn 
of the future or distract us 
from the weirdness of these 
quick, thin days which flicker 
into history A few days later 
the rain came in fitful storms. 
On the evening of Boxing Day, 
St Stephen’s Day when the 
robin is supposed to kill the 
wren, I walked up through the 
woods to the top of the Edge. 
The moon, waxing towards 
the first full moon of the new 
year; shone In puddles along 
the squelchy path. The rain 
stopped, skies cleared and the 
wind began to build. I could 
hardly stand as a huge burst 
of wind made the hedges 
growl hurtling towards the 
orange glow of Telford away 
to the north. Throughout the 
night the wind battered the 
Edge under a clear starlit sky 
Strange days indeed. 

PAUL EVANS 


The Earl of Lanes borough 





At the helm . . . Glyn Charles with crewman George Skondus competing for Britain in the 1997 Olympic Games 


Glyn Charles 


Voyage of discovery 


Gi 


LYN CHARLES, who 
was fast at sea during 
the Sydney-Hobart 
Race this week was 
spotted at the age of 13 by the 
Royal Yachting Association 
youth coach Jim Saltonstall as 
having the “charisma, motiva- 
tion and determination” to 
make a success of sailing. 
When Charles was with boats, 
there was always a smile on 
hk fagft His mother 
Margaret, said that he had 
died doing what he loved most 
in the world, and all those who 
met him would agree with her 
Born in Wales and educated 
in Winchester and at 
Portsmouth Polytechnic, he 
began sailing in Chichester 
h arb o u r. His one-time coach, 
the KYA racing manager Rod 
Cam said that at 13 he was “a 
late starter; competitively. 
Glyn sailed around Bosham 
Creek, hut he didn't race like 
many of his contemporaries.'' 
Carr believes that Glyn 
Charles only began to realise 
his potential when he joined 
the RYA youth squad. 

He was thwarted by other 
talented sailors from being 


selected far the British team at 
the World Youth Championship 


despite being in the top three in 
the country but soon became 
file national champion of the 
Laser class, one of the most dif- 
ficult boats in which to succeed. 
That victory became the foun- 
dation on which he was to 
build his careen 

Charles spread his sailing 
Interests in a catholic manner, 
making his determination to 
succeed a noticeable feature at 
all regattas. But this did noth- 
ing to mar his popularity 
Glyn did not have enemies, 
because there was no reason 
to Mm, perhaps 

because he was, in Carr's 
words, “not a political mon- 
key” He eschewed the mind 
g flrpp*; of his rivals; he didn't 
ever learn to play them. 
Everyone agreed that in the 
sailing world Glyn Charles 
was “a good bloke". 

He had two attempts at 
Olympic selection in the 
Soling class, in 1988 and 1992, 
but was beaten both times by 
Lawrie Smith. He then faced 
his former nemesis in the Star 
class for 1996 and triumphed. 
At Savannah, when the world 
rankings were turned upside 
down, he was nth. He would 
certainly have improved on 


that in Sydney where he was 
set to sail the anachronistic 
Stax; designed to 1911 once 
again. “Any m«m who can fin- 
ish fifth in the Bacardi Cup 
(the top US regatta) and sec- 
ond at SPA (the European 
number one regatta for the 
class) In an Olympic yean 1* 
someone to ' be reckoned 
with,” commented Carr of 
Charles's perfor m ance. 

It was an ability to succeed 
in varying types of boats 
which drew the attention of 
boat owners to Glyn, and it 
was the ones who had worth- 
while sailing projects in view 
that he courted. “It’s no use 
sailing some crummy old shit- 
ten’* he explained in plain 
terms on the dockside last 
summer “That gets nobody 
anywhere” He wanted boats 
with some potential that he 
could develop. They came. He 
was four times in the British 
Admiral's Cup. team, skipper- 
ing the one-tonner <GBB 
Internationa] in 1993, and was 
already selected to navigate 
the Mumm 36 In the British 
team next summer, 

Carr; who coached Charles 
in the Admiral's Cup, said of 
him, “He was almost too 


bright to be good. He suffered . 
what Xcall 'paralysis by analy- „ 
sis'.” He added that it was 
only as Charles grew older *- 
that he was able to see the 
wood from the trees. Earlier 
he had examined the possible ■ 
causes of failure, without 
thgm happening. He was 
always totally honest about 
his awn capabilities. 

1 To be an, Olympic medal 
was his aim, and be used the 
rest of his sailing to fimd that 
burning ambition. The RYA 
had becked him for 2900 in 
Sydney with a folly-Amded 
campaign and a boat that was 
paid foe He was teamed with 
Mark Coved, and the two had . 
begun to scale the walls of 
this spotting bastion with a 
sixth place at SPA this yean 
They were due to compete in 
the world championship in 
Melbourne in January 
Glyn Charles lived with his 
girlfriend. Annie Goodman, 
who shared his passion for 
sailing. 
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Bob Flatter 


Glyn Charles, yachtsman, bom 
September 4,1 965; died 
December 27, 1998 


Irene Hervey 


In and out of the movies 


I; 


rene Hervey who has died 
aged 78, was the pure girl 
who won the heart of mild- 
mannered sheriff James 
Stewart over wild-cat dance- 
hall girl Marlene Dietrich in 
the classic George 
Marshall 1939 comedy west- 
ern Destry Rides Again The 
pretty dimpled Hervey 
seemed destined to be over- 
shadowed by bigger stars in 
some of her more prestigious 
ftima and to languish in 
dozens of B-movies. She suf- 
fered both from a lack of 
ambition and an overweening 
Christian Scientist mother 
Born Irene Berwick in Los 
Angeles, the daughter of a 
sign painter she married a 
musician while still In her 
teens. Divorced after a few 


The model train took the strain 



Lanesborough ... a railway buff but still rejected by BR 


D 


an 


ENIS Anthony Brian 
Butler; the 9th Earl of 
UmeSborough, who 
has died aged 80, was 


ticolariy for railways, 
enthusiasm was faTwj tftd 
from his grandfather; who, on 
family holidays in the south 
of France, used to ride in the 
engine-driver’s cab an the 
way from Paris to Nice. He 
himself took a course In 


engine-driving at the LNER 
centre in Darlington. At his 
3,000-acre estate, Swithland 
Hall, he built his 600-foot 
model railway, a replica of the 
Fort Wniiam-toCarliale line, 
with 300 pieces of rolling 
stock. 

AH this went in the wake 
of inheriting his title in 1950, 
which was followed by crip- 
pling death duties. These 
forced him to sell Swithland 
Ball, with his model railway. 
BR turned down his applica- 
tion for an engtoedriver's 


job and he had to settle for a 
job of selling cars in a 
Leicester garage. 

Things had looked differ- 
ent when Denis was bom the 
elder son of the then Baron 
Newton-Butler; the lesser 
family title from the days 
when they had settled in 
Ireland In 1715. Young Denis 
grew up at Swithland Hall 
and was educated at Stowe. 
Just 21 and married to 
Bettyne Everard, when the 
second world war came he 
joined the Leicestershire 
Yeomanry rising to major 

Initially having a title and 
an estate had its compensa- 
tions. Divorced in 1950, the 
year he became earl he could 
organise a lavish ball in 1951 
for the Canadian screen 
temptress, Yvonne de Carlo, 
best known for her role as 
Salome. Social events of the 
period were enlivened by bis 
party trick — neatly cracking 
walnuts with his forehead. 


The 9th Earl served on the 
Trent Regional Health 
Authority and became its 
vice-chairman for four years 
from 19TB. He was a member 
of the National Gas 
Consumers Council for five 
years from 1973. The family 
title will now survive mainly 
in the rewne of the 
Lanes borough Hotel off Hyde 
Park Corner; on the site of St 
George's Hospital itself based 
on the family house, sold in 
1733, of the Irish Viscount 
Lanesbarough. 

He fa survived by his daugh- 
ter; Lady Denyne Gillian 
Patricia, and by his second 
wife, Patricia Meston, who 
married him in 1995 after 45 
years as his secretary 


Andrew Roth 


Dents Anthony Brian Butter, 9th 
Earl of Lanesborouph. bom 
October 28, 1918; tfied Decem- 
ber 21, 1998 


years, and with a baby to sup- 
port she was given a screen 
test at MGM. Her promising 
film debut was in The 
Stranger's Return (1933), King 
Vidor's study of rural life 
However; her role as the long- 
suffering wife of philandering 
farmer Franchot Tone gave 
her no ammunition to com- 
pete with the star; Miriam 
Hopkins. 

She had a better chance to 
shine on loan to 20th Century- 
Fax in Charlie Chan In- 
Shanghai (1935), cheerfully 
helping the oriental detective 
catch opium smugglers. Back 
at MGM, she provided some 
romance for fugitive gunman 
Chester Morris in the third of 
four versions of Three 
Godfathers (1936). In the same 
yean alter having been 
engaged briefly to Robert 
Taylor, she met the handsome 
singer Allan Jones, who was 
riding high at MGM as the star 
of Showboat and Rose Marie, 
Their son. Jack Jones, was 
born. In 1938, and became even 
more famous than his parents. 

When her husband moved 
over to Universal Hervey 
managed to get a contract at 
the same studio, although the 
couple only co-starred once, in 


The Boys From Syracuse 
(1940), in which they sang 
Rogers and Hart's Falling In 
Lone With Love together In 
1943, Hervey was seriously 
injured in a car crash, and her 
career was put on hold for five 
years. She returned to the 
screen as the sophisticated 
wife of William Powell in Mr 
Peabody and the Mermaid. In 
The Lucky Stiff (1949) she 
again had to compete with 
bigger stars such as Dorothy 
Lamour and Claire Trevor. 

There was no such rivalry 
on television in the 1960s, 
where she was able to make a 
reputation in better roles. 
Hervey who divorced Allan 
Jones in 1957, appeared In the 
series Perry Mason, Dr 
Kildare, My Three Sons and 
Ironside. Her last two movies 
were Cactus Flower (1969) and 
Clint Eastwood's Play Misty 
for Me (1971). Late: she got a 
job with a travel firm, which 
enabled her to attend many of 
her son’s nightclub shows 
around the world. 


Ronald Bergan 


Irene Hervey, film actress, bom 
July 1 1 , 1 91 0; died December 
20,1998 



Hervey ...on the set with Don Porter (left) and Leif Erickson 


Birthdays 


Gordon Banks, footballer Si; 
David Bedford, athlete, 49; 
Prof Sir Roy Caine, surgeon 
and immunologist, 68; Geraint 
Davies, ControUer; BBC Wales. 
55; Sir John Houghton, envi- 
ronmentalist 67; Jenny Hull 
TV presenter; 34 Prof Dame 
Rosaltnde Hurley microbiolo- 
gist 69; Timothy Mo, writer; 
48; Rt Rev Peter Nott Bishop 
of Norwich, 65; Mary Raynex; 
children’s writer 65; Patti 
Smith, singer songwriter, 
artist Sfc Stan Tracey jazz 
pianist 7% Tracy UUman, 
comedienne, 39. 
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Death Notices 



BULL. Ham. an 23rd December MM. 
urtnv at MeaCcfcen. betorad mother of 
Jessica and Billy. peacefully altar a Iona 
end courageous bold* w«h cancer.- which 
reefly piSHd her off. Private tenant!, no 
flows. ptaOM. but donation* H MSI rod to: 
MM# MW Hoaptasi Mast End Lana. 
EaMr. Surrey. Memorial celebration to 
follow. 


* Wylie offorti 


^efortourtatei 


DEVUN. Hugh Brendan. CJUE* F JUXS, 
on December MU> 1908. Husband oi Ann, 
Mw of Thn. Jamaa. Patarand Brendan. 
Service at MMSetaraugh St Maryi RC. 
WN** Ctwtoy Newborn. 3aCjrd*y 2nd 
Juwvy B tpta teUoired by private tatet- 
nwm. Ftanlty Dowers only, donations b 
B uttarwtcfc Heaptca. Stockton TS19<SXN 

JONES. Anton Maty, ttte lono socialist. 

wll* d Jack Jonas: termor tram union 
■stater. aBsr a tana iHnsss an 22nd Decorn- 
bor 1998. aflsd GSyaare. Udeft tend and 
respocMd wM. mother. grandmother and 
grata -grandmoOWT artth Hand* worMwtdi. 
CrenWOri at Honor Oak Cren m a riu m. S.t 
London on W adn sada y flft January 130pm. 
No flowara oy request • do na uona II 
dalred lor NBionil P en stoner e Centre - 
OavatapcntaX. Chalton Strata. London 
NWt. 
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KAUVMML Dr. Momon ffflflnn), mas 
on 29Bt December 18M at dome aged 90, 
Alter ■ long Wneao oowaoeoualv boms. 
Deadly mounted by his ohlUran Jonathan 


nd Uws, W* wife* family and numerous 
Wenas end eoHeaguee. Amerei private, 


mernortm undue to be a nn ounced later. 
PQCHEEL NM*d Unaing ploraer el Tha 
Dtanoeraasawm of wine end taverner of 
OOOetNS. dtad- paacetefly 18th Oeeamber 
altar a tong Wnaaa, oravtay Dome Crema- 
tion at Mmplan Crematorium. Hign Hoad. 
East Fweftfcy, U fa on ai d ay Ah January 
3pm. Enqtrirlea .M- 09K 36w*5- 
W WW . John, dhd ftanootaUy Christ- 
mas Ere. Mien knm husband. Htnar and 
brother, wm be sorely mhnuM. Funeral aer- 
vtao Thursday Mi January at toa RarettHs 
Park Crtmattrtenv loolharheed. at 3.30pm 


Flow era or donadena te Downs Day Hoapi- 
tal cfo WA. Traotove * Son LHf. 1W C*r- 


aholton toad. Sutton, sut 4ftL. Tel 0181 

want. 


Births 
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POOTX. To cavtn ana Joanne tatt OnK- 
menl to Nottingham on rwi oeesmoer 
1888. a aon. Dedan WIMiam. Many eongiei- 


■i 


utamna worn proud grandest anto- 
■Tp Dtaeo your amouncameni telephone 
Vtn pr las 0171 7)3 4/07 between 

9am and 3pm Men-ftri. 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 1 


currency 


‘Britain is not part of the 
European business cycle, 
but part of the American, 
Anglo-Saxon cycle’ 

Nick Gibb MP 
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Birth of the eu 


Monetary union 
is the unknown 
territory over 
which the next 
election will be 
fought, write 
Michael 
White and 
Charlotte 
55 Denny 


2001: a 
political 
odyssey 
into the 
future 
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Idea takes 
ffight ... the 
balloons 90 
up in the 

March* St 
Honor*. Paris, 
outside ■ 
merchant 
bank Paribas. 
Each huge 
Illuminated 
Inflatable 
represents a 
Euroland 
currency The 
pound Is 
missing 

PHOTOGRAPH: 
JACK DABAQHIAN 
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I TS May 200L A date Is set 
for a general election in 
four weeks time. It will be 
a campaign fought on 
whether Britain has suf- 
fered from opting out of the 
single currency They Blair 
and William Hague are ready 
to lock horns on the hustings 
over the costs and benefits erf | 
joiningEMU. 

By the time the United 
Kingdom next goes to the 
polls, the euro will be two and 
a half years old. Many of the 
uncertainties . surrounding 
the currency at its launch will 
have been resolved and the 
economic consequences for 
Britain of staying out will be 
dearer; at least in the short 
and medium tenn~ 

But the campaign is also 
about the politics of the 
European Union for many of 
those taking part in what is, in 
effect, a dry run for the refer- 
endum that will follow 
Labour’s expected election 
victory albeit by a much nar- 
rower margin than predicted 
after the 1997 landslide. 

- Those prepared to take a 
punt on the economic outlook 
for the next two years paint 
very different scenarios de- 
pending on where they stand 
in the EMU debate. So do 
those who look at the constltu- 
tlonal dimension: can Britain 
remain a sovereign, self-gov- 
erning state while participat- 
ing in a single currency and 
an that entails? Yes, say those 
in the pro-camp. No, say the 
sceptics. 

FbrEurophUes, it is simple. 
Britain will miss out on the 
benefits of the most signifi- 
cant European development 
since the si gning of the 
Treaty of Borne in 1957. The 11 
founder members will enjoy 
steady growth, insulated from 
the turmoil still reverberating 
throughout the world’s finan- 


cial markets. Using one cur- 
rency will make companies 
more competitive and con- 
sumers will benefit from 
lower prices. 

Meanwhile, outside the 
Eurozone, sterling's volatility 
will be a continuing headache 
for exporters, the City's com- 
petitive advantage in the 
financial markets will be 
destroyed anda flood of Japar 
ne se and American business 
investment win relocate to the 
Continent On the other hand, 
the Eurosceptics* outline a 
darker scenario for the coun- 
tries participating in the new 
currency EMU w£H bring 
Europe's faltering *. growth 
shuddering to a halt as Wim 


f f£L 


Duisenberg and his anti-infla- 
tion hawks on the new 
European Central Bank (ECB) 
wind up interest rates to foil 
German and French policy- 
makers’ attempts to boost 
employment with looser fiscal 
policy 

That in turn wiE ramp up 
the Euro’s value against other 
world currencies and guaran- 
tee t he deflationary scenario 
that already hovers over 
Europe. On the outside, say 
sceptics in the Labour and 
Tory , ranks (not to mention 
the Institute of Directors), 
Britain will benefit both from 
lower sterling and the ability 
to absorb external economic 
shocks with an independent 




monetary policy The Labour 
leaders, with Gordon Brown, 
the Chancellor, setting the 
tone for Mr Rlair , have 
insisted from the start that 
EMU is an economic issue, to 
be judged by the Treasury's 
five tests of national sdf- 
interest, not a constitutional 
one. William Hague’s Tories 
say It Is both economic and 
political. They arouse tabloid 
angst over the Queen’s head 
disappearing from the 
coinage but argue more 
deeply that a country which 
does not control monetary pol- 
icy — interest and exchange 
rates — will soon lose control 
over tax policy investment 
and much else. 
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If the pro-camp says It is 
the biggest decision since 
1956, the antis liken it to 1940. 
-a moment deeply embedded in 
the British psyche,, when 
Winston Churchill led the 
forces of defiance against 
Hitler 

Euro-federalists see the 
new Europe preventing such 
destructive tribal wars. More 
dispassionate analysts sug- 
gest the apocalyptic economic 
scenarios on both sides are 
rather overdone. “In the short 
term, the costs of staying out 
are mainly poli ti cal, " says 
Professor Charles Bean of the 
London School of Economics. 
“EMU at the end of the day is 
a political project Economi- 
cally the costs, and benefits 
either way are relatively 
smalL” 

Professor Bean agrees that 
if the euro is a “weak" cur- 
rency — its value against the 
pound and other o utside cur- 
rencies fells — some compa- 
nies who do much Of their 
business with Europe will be 
in trouble. But he says, com- 
panies can protect themselves 
against that risk by hedging 
— taking out financial instru- 
ments as Insurance a gains t 
depreciation. 

However, Bronwyn Curtis, 
chief economist at , the 
Japanese bank Nomura, is 
less sanguine. She thinks ster- 
ling could return to its uncom- 
fortably high levels of earlier 
this year when it was boosted 
in the run-up to EMU by ner- 
vous investors worried that 
the new currency would not 
be as strong as those It is 
replacing. Although sterling 
h a s fallen from its high of 
DM3.10 just before the 
announcement of the starting 
line-up for EMU, Ms Curtis 
argues that its “safe haven" 
status is unlikely to diminish 
immediately 


Loose change sans frontieres 


Ian Wylie offers a practical 
guide for tourists and travellers 
to the euro-zone 


Y OU MAY not feel the 
full force of the euro 
until Britain joins the 
European Monetary 
Union (EMIT), but Europhobes 
and Europhiles alike will soon 
encounter the new currency 
on their travels. 

EMU makes its debut on 
New Year’s Day in 11 coun- 
tries and anyone pl a nni ng to 
travel to Austria, Belgium, 
Roland, Prance, Germany 
Italy Ireland, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands. Portugal or 
Spain after that (fete will find 
it difficult to avoid the eura 
When you arrive, you are 
likely to see dual pricing erf 
goods in enros and the local 
currency In the longer-term. 
Price transparency tha nk s to 
the euro, could also mean 
cheaper feres and car rentals. 
The -strength of the euro may 
have an impact on the cost of 
holidaying in different parts 
of Europe. A strong euro, for 
example, could make holidays 
to Spain. Portugal or Italy 
more expensive compared to 

tejn-EMU destinations such as 

Greece or Turkey 
Until Britain signs up to 
EMU, the euro wffl be Just 
another currency to' British 


travellers making trips to the 
Continent If you are tired of 
fumbling around your wallet 
or purse for the right colour 

and size of note, you wifi, prob- 
ably welcome a universally- 

recognised euro. 

The real advantage of the 
euro, however will be to boii- 
dayroakers — such as student 
inter-railers — and business 
travellers who spend much of 
the year hopping from one 
country in Euroland to 
ajflfiw and dislike ending 
their tour with pocketfuls of 


unusable coins. But, while the 
euro win eventually replace 
the national currencies In 
these countries, the first coins 
and notes won’t he issued for 
another three years. 
Travellers wishing to use cash 
in EMU member countries 
wfrl still have to change their 
sterling into the currency of 
the country they are visiting 
until 2002. . 

Therefore the only way to 
pay In euros win be through 
travellers cheques or with 
debit and credit cards. If you 
plan to visit more than one 
EMU country you might con- 
sider taking some euro- 
denominated .travellers 
cheques, which are being 
made available by issuers 
such as American Express, 


Thomas Cook, Visa' and 
Europay from January L 
These win save you dealing 
costs as you won’t need to 
exchange money when mov- 
ing between countries. Visa's 
cheques, for example win be 
in denominations erf 20, 50, 100 
and 500 euros. 

Euro travellers cheques are 
expected to became widely used 
in restaurants and cafes, rrm c h 
in the same way as they are in 
the United States. But there is 
still the cha n ce that in order to 
pay for some goods or services 
you may have to change your 
euro travellers cheques into the 

local currency 
Fairing by card is likelier to 
be more straightforward and 
plastic will probably be most 
travellers' passport to euro 
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shopping before euro notes 
and coins are introduced. 
While credit card purchases 
should theoretically be possi- 
ble with the enro from 
January L, it will take some 
time before every retailer has 
the in-store technology to 
process the transaction. 

Buying a product or a ser- 
vice in euros with a sterling- 
denominated debit or credit 
card won’t be any different 
from buying it in francs or 
pesetas. Your credit card com- 
pany will still make a foreign 
exchange charge to your 
account 

But with a euro-denomi- 
nated card it should, in theory 
be cheaper for holidaymakers 
travelling around Europe to 
settle their bills because card 
issuers won't be able to charge 
currency conversion fees for 
tra n sactions that involve two 
separate currencies as billing 
will be in euros too. 

It is estimated that someone 
travelling through all 11 EMU 
countries changing money as 
they went would lose 40 per 
cent of the value of their 
money in bureaux de change 
costs. 

Citibank has launched a 
euro current account and 
debit card while some banks 
such as NatWest are planning 
to launch business euro cards 
for com p anies with employees 
who travel around Europe on 
a regular basis. . 


Squabble delays 
MPs’ euro talks 


Nicholas Watt 
Political Correspondent 


T WO days before the 
Launch, of the single 
currency, a committee 
of MPs set up to discuss 
Britain's preparations, for 
the enro has still to meet. 

Liberal Democrats claim 
that theiPhaneeUor, Gordon 
Brown, is dithering over 
setting up the cross-party 
committee on the enro in 
the face of Conservative op- 
position.' • -■ 

Malcolm Bruce, the Lib- 
Dexn Treasury spokesman, 
has complained that the 
committee, which was 
meant to start discussing 
ways of preparing Britain 
for the euro in the autumn, 
has not held any meetings 


because the Tories want to 
limit its scope. 

Angry Liberal Democrats 
claim the Tories will not sit 
on the committee if it dis- 
cusses preparations for 
British entry 

i They want to limit dis- 
cussions to Britain's prepa- 
rations for the introduction 
Of the enro on the Conti- 
nent. 

In a letter to the 
Chancellor Mr Bruce says: 
“1 hope you will not give in 
to such partisan pressure 
which cannot be in the na- 
tional interest.” 

However Michael Wills, 
the Labour backbencher 
who is to chair the commit- 
tee. last night promised 
that the committee would 
meet in the new yean 


“The Swiss franc and ster- 
ling will be the main alterna- 
tive European currencies for 
investors.- There is a clanger 
that sterling could continue to 
be high and volatile:" On the 
other hand, some analysts say 
many factors are likely to 
cause the pound to sink 
against the euro. First, most 
forecasts suggest Britain will 
be growing at a slower rate 
than the rest OF Europe next 
year which will cause 
investors to seek better 
returns on the Continent, dri- 
ving up the value of the euro. 

The US dollar is widely 
expected to fall because of 
America’s ballooning trade 
deficit The pound usually 
moves in lockstep with the 


greenback. The same point 
could be made about British 
politics. Only this month Mr 
Blair, said that choosing 
between Europe and the US 
was a “false choice”. We could 
have both, as the bridge 
between the two. interlocked 
with our special place in Nato, 
in the Commonwealth and the 
United Nations Security 
Council 

That may be inspired by 
nostalgia. A United Europe 
will want Britain and 
France’s places on the 
Security Council Britain out- 
side Euroland would be mar- 
ginalised, even more 
Washington’s lapdog than it 
appeared in the recent Gulf 
attacks. The Euros say our 


Why I love the euro Claire Ward 


Claire Ward, modernising 
Labour MP for Watford since 
1997, NEC Young Socialist, 
aged 26 


I 


’M VERY pro-European 
and involved tn the 
European Movement. I 
even did an MA on British 
politics in the European 
Union at Brunei University 
I'm also pro-single cur- 
rency; it will be good for 
business, making it easier 
to trade. It will reduce costs 
and interest rates. I don’t 
think It will create the sort 
of unemployment that crit- 
ics say It will. 

There is also an in- 


Why I hate the. euro Nick Gibb 


Nick Gibb, Right-wing 
Conservative MP for Bognor 
Regia and Lfttiehampton 
since 1997, aged 38 

I AM AN accountant who 
specialised in tax matters 
until I became an MP and 
my objections to the single 
currency are primarily eco- 
nomic. It may succeed in the 
short term, even the medi- 
um term, because most EU 
countries are broadly simi- 
lau though pockets of un- 
employment wall develop in 
Euroland. 

Britain Is not part of the 
European business cycle, 
but part of the American, 


fete lies in Europe, so does our 
influence. We must choose! 
Nonsense, the Tories will say 
in the 2001 election campaign 
and in the referendum 
expected the following spring. 
Britain is a free trading 
nation, not a static mercan- 
tilist European land power 
When forced to choose 
between Europe and the open 
sea it always picks the sea. 

By that argument, there is a 
world out there eager to trade 
with a small, inventive nation. 
The Britain of 2001 wfflnotbe 
as recklessly confident as it 
was in 1940. 

But the habits of self-gov- 
ernment are deeply 
entrenched. Blair’s constitu- 
tional shake-up may ni»Tw 
Britain fit for a Europe of the 
Regions, with its devolved 
assemblies and judge-made 
law We shall see. Jobs will 
loom larger in many voters' 
minds. 

As weD as the behaviour of 
sterling, the big unknowns are 
whether UK businesses will 
relocate in the Eurozone in 
order to enjoy the advantages 
of the single currency and 
whether Britain's position at 
the head of the Inward Invest- 
ment league table will be 
threatened. 

Professor Bean thinks that 
financial services firms are 
unlikely to flood out of 
London once the euro is 
launched: “I think businesses 
make decisions about location 
based on access to markets 
and regulatory regimes." 

Ms Curtis isn’t so sure. 
“The City will be gradually 
undermined. You am already 
see it happening.” 

So will we rage against the 
dying of the Westminster 
light? Or go quietly into what 
we hope will be a dull, pros- 
perous future. That is the 
question. 


evitability about it all. 
Being pragmatic, it will be 
more damaging for Britain 
to be outside, than if we go 
in. In fact I would rather 
we had been in in the first 
wave. 

Politically our future is 
with Europe, though I am 
not a federalist. 1 do not be- 
lieve in the superior power 
of Europe, but I do believe 
we must take a much more 
positive part in it. 

As for the referendum, I 
Hiiwit the decisive factor 
will be that we will be 
much worse off outside the 
euro. We may see serious 
speculation against sterling. 


Anglo-Saxon cycle. Joining 
the euro will change that 
any more than changing a 
thermometer In a room 
changes the temperature. 

But the single currency 
requires a single interest 
rate across Europe and that 
rate will usually be too high 
or too low for Britain. I am 

also worried about the lack 
of exchange rate flexibility. 

If a Greek toy fectory’5 
exchange rate is the same 
as a factory in Germany, 
when the German factory 
becomes more efficient and 
the Greek one languishes, 
the Greeks won’t be able to 
sell their toys. 
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Maritime crisis 



The container terminal at Kwai Chung, Hong Kong. The downturn in trade caused by the Asian crisis has hit shipowners hard photograph: don Mcphee 

Banks must bail out ships 



Terry Macalister 

and Lisa Buckingham 

OME of the world's 
1 biggest banks will 
k be forced to make 
jor loss provi- 
'sions on their ship- 
ping loan portfolios as the 
maritime industry spirals 
into crisis and credit rating 
agency Moody's Investors 
Service warned that condi- 
tions win worsen in 1999. 

HSBC. Royal Bank of 
Scotland. Citibank, Den norske 
Bank and Bank of Scotland all 
have heavy exposure to a ship- 
ping sector which globally has 
estimated loans outstanding of 
over S80 billion. Some banks 


have already taken write- 
downs on their loans to the 
industry and others may have 
to do so when their 1998 results 
are published. 

James Cobb, president of 
the Chamber of Shipping, last 
night admitted his members 
were looking at “a dire situa- 
tion" with a three-year reces- 
sion in the dry bulk trades 
coupled with a downturn for 
tankers, refrigerated vessels 
and container ships. 

Shipping is highly capital 
intensive and many compa- 
nies are privately-owned, rely- 
ing on bank debt rather than 
equity to fund expansion and 
new vessels. Despite Calling 
interest rates, shipping com- 


panies have been crippled by 
the downturn in the Asian 
economies whose trade is the 
backbone of their business. 
Disasters such as El Nino and 
the Caribbean storms, cou- 
pled with factors such as the 
reduction of meat imports by 
some UK companies, have had 
a catastrophic impact on the 
owners of hi-tech and very 
expensive refrigerated ships. 

The depth of the shipping 
industry's plight was under- 
lined yesterday when Japan’s 
top shipbuilders, among the 
most powerful in the world, 
said orders for new ships had 
dried up In the closing three 
months of the year. 

Bank of Scotland has 


already had to restructure its 
shipping division to. handle 
problem loans while one of its 
top shipping finance execu- 
tives. Jim Gardner; has been 
switched to other duties. 

There has been speculation 
the bank is trying to sell its 
shipping loans book. But a 
spokeswoman said: “Our 

exposure to shipping is mea- 
surably less than l per cent of 
total assets. The restructuring 
changes are simply the ongo- 
ing nature of any business.” 

• Norway’s Den norske Bank, 
recently disclosed huge ship- 
ping-related losses while the 
Royal Bank of Scotland has 
also been a major lender to the 
Greek community which has 


taken the brunt of the reces- 
sion in the dry bulk market— 
the work-a-day end of the 
business. Leading shipping 
bankers there declined to 
comment last night but major 
players such as HSBC are 
heavily exposed to the Far 
East where shipowners have 
been particularly acutely hit. 

Martin Stopford, a manag- 
ing director at leading London 
shipbrokec H. Clarkson, said 
credit committees at shipping 
banks were working overtime 
to control of a situation where 
charter rates for supertankers 
h a d fallen from S40.000 
(£23,000) a day to just over half 
that amount Running costs 
can amount to 528,000 a day 


The shipbroker recently 
issued one of Us gloomiest 
forecasts that the downturn 
now facing the industry was 
the most difficult since the 
mid-1980s — a period which 
claimed some of the most 
illustrious names of the mar- 
itime world and which forced 
many major lenders to write 
off billions of dollars of 
loans. 

Alan Brauner a former 
head of shipping at Midland 
Bank and now a consultant 
said: "There are a hell of a lot 
of problems out there. We will 
have to wait till the end of the 
year when banks publish 
their balance sheets to see the 
extent of the problems." 



BP may mothball costly North Sea wells 


Terry Macalister 


L OW oil prices have forced 
British Petroleum to con- 
sider closing one of its 
key North Sea oil-fields in a 
move which could herald, the 
start of an exodus from high- 
cost production areas to 
cheaper locations such as the 
Middle East. 

BP last night confirmed it 
was looking at shutting down 
its 30.000 barrels-a-day Ula 
field, in the Norwegian sector 
of the North Sea because it 
bad become uneconomic with- 
crude prices at their lowest in 
real terms for 25 years. 


A BP study is due to come 
up with cost-saving recom- 
mendations next month. The 
company is also campaigning 
to get the Norwegian state oil 
group, Statoil, to cut charges 
for transporting oil from Ula 
to the nearby Ekofisk field. 

A spokeswoman for BP in 
London said that any closure 
would be temporary and not 
affect BP’S other Norwegian- 
operated field, Gyda. Break- 
even costs at the two fields are 
between $10 — $12 per barrel 
while Brent blend crude was 
trading last night at $10.40, up 
30 cents on the day 

If BP were to dose Ula it is 


unclear whether the company 
would have to make any of the 
80 platform staff redundant or 
how long the dosure would 
last. 

Its spokeswoman insisted 
that no field closures in the 
British sector were under con- 
sideration but admitted the 
future of all, operations was 
dependent on the price of oil. 

BP has been at the forefront 
of initiatives to counter lower 
oil prices. In August It 
unveiled what was then the 
world’s biggest industrial 
merger with a £30 billion 
takeover of the US-based 
Amoco. Six thousand jobs are 


expected to go in the tie-up. 
Fergus McLeod, leading oil 
analyst with BT Alex Brown, 
said other operators would 
consider the possible shut- 
down of their offrhore opera- 
tions. But he pointed out that 
the operating costs for most 
British North Sea fields was 
between $4 and $8 per barrel. 

Mr McLeod explained: "In 
the short term it [closure] is 
only really a possibility in a 
number of isolated cases 
where there are exceptional 
costs. 

"But there win still be' a 
dramatic slowdown in [North 
Sea] investment and reinvest- 


ment on a smalter-scaie in 
lower cost areas.” 

Meanwhile, a spokesman 
for the American oil company 
Conoco, which was recently 
floated off from its parent 
group. Du Pont, said it 
planned to cut nearly 1,000 
jobs, 6 per cent of the work- 
force. in response to lower oil 
prices. Conoco also plans to 
slash its expenditure by 28 per 
cent and will take a fourth 
quarter charge of $50 million 
to cover the moves. Conoco 
recently began commercial 
operations at the Britannia 
gas field in the British sector 
of the North Sea. 



Gift buyers go on 
a credit spree 


Ailing Zetters 
opts to split in 
hunt for buyers 


Octopus spreads 
at First Direct 


Charlotte Denny ' 

C onsumers went on a 
credit spree in 
November, despite fears 
that a cooling economy may 
lead to job losses in the new 
year. 

New credit card borrowing 
was 5 per cent higher last 
month than in October 
totalling £4.26 billion, accord- 
ing to figures published yes- 
terday by the British Bankers 
Association. 

"I suspect many people are 
using [credit cards and over- 
drafts] to pay for their pre- 
Christmas spending,” said 
Tim Sweeney, head, of the 
BBA- “Against a background 
of continued speculation 
about consumer confidence, it 
is striking that people con- 
tinue to borrow." 

Outstanding credit card 
loans rose by £412 million last 
month, the largest increase 
since December last year. 
However the BBA noted that 
some of the rise was a result 
of lower repayments rather 
than new borrowing. 

Separate figures showed a 
continuing slowdown in the 
housing market The 
Nationwide Index of house 
prices showed an annual rise 
of 7 per cent in November, 
compared with a 6.9 per cent 
rise the previous month. 

"Annual hoase price Infla- 
tion ... has been broadly 


unchanged since September," 
said David Parry, divisional 
director of planning at the 
building society “Confidence 
in the bousing market 
remains weak and the latest 
fall in house sales leaves them 
12 per cent lower than at the 
start of the year.” 

However, he was confident 
that conditions in the housing 
market would improve 
towards the end of 1999. 

Loan approvals tailed off in 
November, reflecting the usual 
winter slowdown, according to 
the BBA figures. Just over 

48.000 new loans were 
approved, 7.000 fewer than in 
the previous month The aver- 
age loan was £63,300, a 5J per 
cent increase on a year ago.. 

OfftheboiF? 
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Z ETTERS. the pools and 
bingo group which has 
been searching for a white 
knight bidder for more than 14 
months, is to split itself into 
two in the hope of finding 
buyers, writes Lisa Bucking- 
ham . 

The company, which 
revealed a 27 per cent drop in 
first-half profits, suffered fur- 
ther erosion of its pools rev- 
enues mainly because of the 
impact of the National 
Lottery Even the bingo opera- 
tions, where sales rose a frac- 
tion, saw a diminution of 
profits because of higher pro- 
motional spending. 

Paul Zettec the company’s 
chairman, said: “We are 
engaged in discussions con- 
cerning the future manage- 
ment and structure of the 
company and we are hopeful 
that these will lead to separate 
proposals for the pools and 
bingo businesses.” An adviser 
said talks should be finalised 
within the opening three 
months of 1999. 

The company which Is still 
38 per cent owned by the 
founding Zetters family 
revealed that profits had 
plunged from £1.04 million to 
£766,ooo in the six months to 
September — even though 
total turnover was just 9 per 
cent down. Shares lost 7 per 
cent of their value and direc- 
tors cut the Interim dividend . 
from55pto4p. 


Lisa Buckingham 

F IRST Direct, the tele- 
phone banking business 
owned by HSBC, has 
launched a global information 
service that paves the way for 
a new generation, of financial 
services in Britain. 

The company is rolling out 
a "choices network" known as 
Octopus which promises to 
provide callers with "hassle 
free" access to Information, 
services and bookings world- 
wide for a fiver or less. 

It is the first big venture by 
a UK bank into value added 
information services which Is 
where many financial ser- 
vices companies see their 
futures, particularly as bread- 
and-butter business is being 
stolen by new rivals such as 
supermarkets. 

The bank — more than half 
of whose 860,000 customers 
are women — win attempt to 
provide information on any - 
thing from organising chil- 
dren's parties to suggesting 
the best hotels for a wine tast- 
ing holiday in France or the 
cheapest way to spend a fort- 
night on the Barrier Reef 
NatWest, has recently 
launched a trial of a similar 
provider known as Zendet 
which claims to be a "one-stop 
shop” and which may become 
a national service towards the 
end of next year. Unlike some 
other attempts at information 


services, the banks do not 
accept advertisements or 
sponsorship in an effort to 
provide unbiased advice. 

The new information ven- 
tures follow the introduction 
of offerings such as personal 
computer and mobile phone 
banking and specialist gift 
services. • 

Although the banks deny 
they are responding to compe- 
tition from newcomers such 
as Tesco and Richard 

Branson’s Virgin group, they 
are clearly positioning them- 
selves to become the service 
providers of the new millen- 
nium. 

Surveys show that, 

although consumers dislike 
banks, they trust them. And 
when the internet and virtual 
banking become more com- 
mon, the banks expect their, 
websites to be among the most 
frequently visited. This will 
encourage other service 
providers to try to piggyback 
their successful websites 
which. In turn, will make 
them even more appealing. 

A First Direct spokes- 
woman said Octopus was 
already a “phenomenal suc- 
cess" but would develop the 
capacity to remind sub- 
scribers of important dates 
such as family birthdays, car 
MOTs or even the start of the 
flat racing season. Eventually 
Octopus will be able to pay for 
services as it books them. 


Benaudto 
make his 
Test match 
comeback 
onC4 


Chris Barrie 

C HANNEL 4 has sur- 
prised the television in- 
dustry by awarding the 
contract to televise Test 
match cricket to Sunset and 
Vine, the programme-mak- 
ing arm of the Television 
Corporation. 

The contract ha d bee n ex- 
pected to go to TWI, the 
only other contender on 
Channel 4's shortlist of 
two. But Mark Shannon, 
controller of sport • at 
Channel 4. said Sunset and 
Vine won. the day with a 
combination of new ideas 
and key personneL Richie 
Benand, assisted by Mark 
Nicholas, will provide com- 
mentary bnt will have no 
investment in the company. 

Channel 4 stunned broad- 
casters recently when it 
stole the right to broadcast 
international Tests and the 
NatWest Trophy series 
from under the noses of se- 
nior BBC managers. 

The BBC had been broad- 
casting cricket’s most pres- 1 
tigUras events for more ' 
than 60 years. In the ensu- 
ing furore the chairman of 
the BBC governors. Sir i 
Christopher Bland, insisted 
the BBC had to be ready to 
lose the rights to top sports 
events if they proved too 
expensive to retain. 

Sunset and Vine’s con- 
tract from Channel 4 is ini- 
tially for one year, with the 
option to extend it for a fur- 
ther three, the lifetime of 
Channel 4's commitment to 
broadcast the Tests. Over 
four years the contract is 
worth £10 million. 

The decision was reached 
at 5pm on Christmas Eve 
and Mr Sharman praised 
the calibre of the Sunset 
and Vine team and defend- 
ed t hem against criticism 
from TWI. 

Television Corporation 
employs 200 people and 
runs an outside broadcast 
unit second In size only to 
the BBC. 


Notebook 


Doom may be 
merely delayed 



Edited by 
Mark Milner 


T HIS time last year the 
prophets of doom were 
having a field day 
Economists were proving 
with a vengeance that theirs 
is a dismal science. Asian 
financial markets had suf- 
fered meltdown, the fall-out 
was undermining real econ- 
omies. The international 
Monetary Fund's first-aid 
teams were exhausted. So, 
after a record breaking rescue 
effort in South Korea, were 
the IMF’s coffers. Policy-mak- 
ers wondered which economy 
would be next to felL 
Although the news got 
worse — Russian default ami 
the travails of the hedge fond. 
Long Term Capital Man- 
agement required a Federal 
Reserve-orchestrated support 
operation — crisis never quite 
turned to catastrophe. There 
was even the occasional vic- 
tory over the forces of dark- 
ness: not least when the Hong 
Kong authorities routed a 
speculative attack on foe dol- 
lar. albeit at some cost to the 
city's free market reputation. 

So, were the doomstere 
wrong: are economies more 
robust than thought? A year 
later the jury is still out The 
US and western European 
economies have proved more 
resilient than might have 
been feared. The American 
consumer has proved a 
doughty spender erf last 
resort, although for how much 
longer is a moot point, while 
the friends of foe euro are 
already giving the single cur- 
rency credit for Europe’s rela- 
tive stability But the global 
economy is still in trouble. 

The Japanese government, 
although not the Japanese 
consumer, is trying to spend 
its way out of recession but 
some of the heavy industries 
that once provided much of 
the Japanese economy's 
motive power have become 
dead weights. In the corporate 
sectors on both sides of the 
Atlantic some of the mergers, 
actual, planned or still to be 
plotted, look defensively- 
minded. For all the talk of the 
need for global reach, the real- 
ity is often more about the 
prospects for chopping out 
costs — and that means Jobs — 
In the face of hard times. 
Expect more mergers, and 
more job losses. 

Perhaps the most graphic 
indicator of the gloom is foe 
price of oil. For some a price 
of around $10 a barrel might 
be cause for celebration but it 
shows what has happened to 
demand. Yesterday BP 
warned it might shot its Ula 
oilfield because of foe price 
collapse and there is concern 
that other companies may be 
mulling similar moves. 

There is going to be plenty 


to keep the economists down- 
beat fora while yet 

Swiss roll-over 

T HE euro has been gJven a 
timely boost just ahead of 
the official launch. The 

Swiss have long agnostic 
about what might he termed 
'project Europe’ but polls this 
week for foe first time, 
showed a majority In favour of 
joining the European Onion. 
The mood swing is widely 
attributed to the "euro effect" 
of what looks to be a success- 
ful launch of foe single cur- 
rency 

As a small but rich country 
of 7 million people. Switz- 
erland would have a signifi- 
cant impact on the EU and on 
the euro, once the Swiss Crone 
joins the single currency As 
one of the current Big Five 
reserve currencies, and as 
Europe's third-biggest stock 
exchange and financial cen- 
tre, after London and 
Frankfort, it would streng- 
then substantially the euro’s 
global weight against the dol- 
lar 

The polls run by both the 
French and German services 
of Swiss TV showed 51 per 
emit in favour and 42 per cent 
opposed. But, while 65 per 
cent of French-speaking 
Swiss want to join the EU a 
narrow majority of . both 
German-speakers and the 
smaller Italian-speaking com- 
munity still want to remain 
outside. 

The poll is a significant suc- 
cess for the discreet and low- 
key campaign of the Swiss 
government which has 
declared EU membership “a 
strategic goal” after Swiss vot- 
ers rocked their elites six 
years ago by voting in a refer- 
endum against joining the 
European Economic Area, 
which Austria. Finland and 
Sweden used as springboards 
into foil EU membership. 

The changing Swiss mood 
follows agreement earlier this 
month with the EU on a series 
of contentious Issues, includ- 
ing access rights and fees for 
freight traffic over the Alps, 
free movement of goods and 
people, and mutual recogni- 
tion of health and safety stan- 
dards. 

The poll results are also a 
belated thank-you to soon-to- 
depart president Flavin Gotti, 
who has consistently warned 
of the dangers of Swiss isola- 
tion. Given Switzerland’s posi- 
tion as a centre for banking 
and international companies, 
supporters of the euro may be 
inclined to recruit the Swiss 
in the campaign to persuade 
the British to join the single 
currency 

Dream title 

F INALLY a sad farewell.' 
Shareholders in the 
Sleepy Kids company 
which produces foe Duchess 
of York’s Budgie the Little 
Helicopter series for televi- 
sion, yesterday approved a 
change of n ame on the 
grounds that the old one did 
not reflect where the company 
was going. So now we have 
SKD Media. It may sound 
more grown-up but it is 
nowhere near as Interesting. 


News in brief 


More firms 
go to the wall 

THE annual number of com- 
pany failures has started to 
rise for the first time since foe 
height of the 1992 recession. 
Dun & Bradstreet, the busi- 
ness informs turn, service, said 
yesterday that 38.634 busi- 
nesses collapsed in 1998, com- 
pared with 36^68 the previous 
year and 62,767 in 1992. 

Philip MeHor, senior ana- 
lyst said that 1998 started 
with high hopes. "During the 
first quartet business failures 
dropped by 12 per cent 
However they rose by 175 per 
cent and 18.6 per cent in the 
third and fourth quarters 
respectively as compared with 
a more modest increase of 4 
per cent in the second quar- 
ter.” 

He forecast that the trend 
would continue for the first 
six months of 1999 until the 
impact of interest rate reduc- 
tions took effect. 

Matthew Farrow; head of 
the CBl*s small and medium- 
sized enterprise unit, said: 
“The overall level of failures 
is much lower than in 1991 and 
1992, which may be because 
small businesses are less 


financially exposed. 

“This supports the view 
that, although things may get 
worse, foe downturn win not 
be as long or deep as last 
time.” 

The Dun & Bradstreet fig- 
ures show that the business 
failure rate continued to 
decline in only two regions, 
the South-east, where It was 
down 15 per cent, and the 
South-west, where it fell 
2.9 per cent Hardest hit was 
foe industrial heartland of 
the East Midlands, where the 
rate rose by 15.7 per cent. 

Co-opethicpledge 

FROM today the Co-operative 
Bank wm no longer trade with, 
or invest in, companies whose 
core activities are the extrac- 
tion of fossil fuels und natural 
resources or the manufacture 
erf unnatural chemicals. 

The bank is concerned at 
the detrimental impact of 
the activities on global 
warming, acid rain and 
deforestation. Its ban on the 
animal testing of cosmetics 
is to be extended to house- 
hold products. Prohibited 
instruments of torture will 
now include water cannons 
and leg irons. 
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Rider in the storm . . . Richard Virenqae whose Festina team 
were at the heart of the Tour de France scandal alexuvesey 

Plague pulls 
pedal lers 
from their 
pedestal 


Duncan Mackay reflects on 
a catalogue of drug scandals 



W HEN Ben Johnson 
was stripped of his 
Olympic gold 
medal and sent 
home in disgrace from Seoul 
10 years ago it was supposed 
to mark the turning-point in 
the fight against drugs; but 
sport appears more plagued 
by them than ever. 

Last week’s revelation that 
the Australian Open tennis 
champion Petr Korda bad 
tested positive for the anabo- 
lic steroid nandroloqe at 
Wimbledon last summer was 
the final twist of a year when 
incidents of drug misuse were 
rife. 

They ranged from the Tour 
de France, where several top 
teams were caught with the 
endurance-increasing drug 
erythropoietin (EPO), 
through the the discovery of 
whiskey in the Jar when die 
Irish swimmer Michelle de 
Bruin tampered with a drug 
test, to accusations that the 
Irish Rugby Union was in- 
volved in a cover-up concern- 
ing three positive tests for 
anabolic steroids. 


One of the biggest shocks 
was the news in October that 
Uta Pippig, the German run- 
no: who has won the Boston 
Marathon three had 

tested positive for the body- 
building drug testosterone. 
That is the offence for which 
J ohnso n was frirfceH out of ath- 
letics for good in 1993. A more 
contrasting figure to the mus- 
cle-bound, yellow-eyed John- 
son is hard to imag ine that the 
petite, pretty, blonde Pippig. 

If Pippig loses her appeal 
next year it will reinforce the 
public view that most Olym- 
pic athletes use drugs. The 
situation is now so dire that 
the International Olympic 
Committee has called a 
special conference in Lau- 
sanne in February in an at- 
tempt to find a way to stamp 
out the problem. 

• -The Tour de France Scandal 
provided the spur for interna- 
tional officials to step up their 
campaign. When a rumour 
first spread that customs offi- 
cers had arrested a masseur 
from Festina, France's top 
♦eam, in his car with a huge 


Fallen angel . . . athletics was shocked when the German runner Uta Pippig tested positive for testosterone mke powell 

amount of EPO. the riders recently announced his American public after testing national Tennis Federation 
were slow to react as cycling retirement positive for the anabolic ste- and will defend his Austra- 

had always buzzed with Customs officers were also roid an drosten edl one, base- lian title next mouth, 
stories of doping. Involved in the year’s first big ball’s Mark McGwire was feted McGwire also credited the 

Before the discovery, drags bust when Australian as he shattered the record for controversial food substitute 
revealing a massive drugs- officials found human growth home runs, hitting 70. Yet he creatine for helping him find 
dealing network within the hormone in the bag of a Chi- acknowledged that he, too, had increased strength. It is a fur- 
bunch, they believed they nese swimmer en route to the used androstenedione — but ther sign that the stakes are 
were untouchable and that World Championships in hardly a word was said be- now so high that sportsmen 
cycling obeyed its own rules. Perth. cause in baseball it is not and women will resort to al- 

Lying had become a way of As usual athletics suffered banned. most everything to gain that 

living in the pelotan when its fair share of drug prob- These two CTampiea serve whining edge, 

some riders publicly de- lems and the head of the Ger- to highlight that testing is not The main goal of the confer- 

nonneed doping as a plague man federation Helmut Die- carried out uniformly across ence in Lausanne will be to 

get all Olympic sports to sign 

■ a new medical code commit- 

If Pippig loses her appeal next year it will serve to reinforce the ^SSSSSSi 

public perception that most Olympic athletes are using drugs 

IOC must now support ex- 
panded testing and tougher 

before returning to their hotel gel proposed scrapping all Olympic sports and competi- punishment for users who 
fora dose of EPO. track-and-field world records tors are still not punished in make everyone appear guilty 

Festina's Richard Virenque at the tniTignninm in a tacit the same way for cheating by association, 
maintained he bad never admission that many of -the with drugs. For example Suppliers and supporters of 

taken drugs and, when told by marks are drug-tainted. Korda, who said he had not drugs cheats should also be 

the prosecutor investigating The higbest-profile athlete to knowingly taken the banned punished. Make the doctors, 
the case that laboratory tests fall from grace was the shot substance, would have been coaches and other partners in 
showed he had, the rider said: putter Randy Barnes, the banned for two years in most the crime suffer for it along 
"My name has been cleared.” Olympic champion and world other sports. Bit he was let off with the athlete — who some- 
As a result Virenque has been record holder. But, whereas with little more than a slap times may be as much a vic- 
shunned by sponsors and Barnes was vilified by the across the wrist by the Inter- tim as a villain. 


SPORTS NEWS 13 

Racing 

Maguire 
decides to 
split with 
Nicholson 


Ron Cox 


A DRIAN Maguire 

ended weeks of race- 
course speculation 
last night when he 
announced be would be rid- 
ing as freelance following 
talks with Colin Smith, owner 
of Jackdaws Castle stable, 
where the irishman has been 
retained as number one 
jockey to trainer David 
Nicholson. 

“1 have come to an amica- 
ble arrangement with Mr 
Smith that I win continue to 
ride horses for any owner at 
Jackdaws Castle that wants 
me," said Maguire. 

“After all the recent 
rumours we thought it better 
to dear the air and I am quite 
happy with the new 
arrangement” 

While Maguire now knows 
where he stands, Nicholson 
yesterday scotched rumours 
that his position as salaried 
trainer at Jackdaws Castle 
could be under threat in the 
wake of recent riding ar- 
rangements at the yard. 

Smith had clearly been un- 
happy with rumours that 
Richard Johnson was in line 
to take over as number one 
jockey. 

Johnson replaced Maguire 
on Escarteflgue in last Satur- 
day’s King George VI Chase 
at Kempton, leaving the Irish- 
man to partner the 25-1 shot 

Mullig an 

Nicholson admits that cer- 
tain owners prefer Johnson, 
but Smith has stated that he 
will not employ another 
retained jockey this jumps 
season. 

A rift between owner and 
trainer seems to have been 
created, but yesterday Nichol- 
son said: “I go on as long as I 
want to go on for. I have no 
further comment on the mat- 
ter of riding arrangements.” 
Meanwhile, Maguire is 
overlooked for Nicholson's 
two runners at Stratford 
today, with Johnson booked 
for both Coole Hill and 
Ruflus. 

The trainer and jockey at 
the centre of attention on the 
racecourse yesterday were 
Ferdy Murphy and teenage 
amateur John McNamara, 
who combined to land a 104-1 
four-timer at Musselburgh. 
The 19-year-old Irishman 


McNamara almost doubled 
his total of British successes, 
as be had started the after- 
noon on a score of five, with 
victories on Mr Lurpak, Al- 
bright on , Ardrina and 
Shanagarry. 

AJbrlghton, backed from 
10-1 down to 4-1, took £24,000 
out of the ring in major bets 
alone when racing to an easy 
nine-length success in the 
three-year-old hurdle. 

McNamara — who had 21 
winners to his credit in Ire- 
land where he has also ridden. - 
seven point-to-point winners 
— was seen to great effect on 
the odds-on Ardrina in the 
Rusty Nall Novice Chase. 

An uneasy favourite, drift- 
ing from 2-7 to 2-5, the more 
made most of the running but 
was hard pressed for much of 
the way by Manhattan 
Rainbow. 

However, when Smlddy Lad 
fell at the nth and badly ham- 
pered Mr Cavallo, McNamara 
seized the opportunity to step 
up the tempo on the favourite, 
who pinched a couple of 
lengths with a brilliant leap 
at the next Although Manhat- 
tan Rainbow kept up the 
chase, Ardrina had seven 
lengths to spare at the line. 

Murphy and McNamara 
had to settle for second spot 
with Joe Buzz, but the trainer 
was far from disconsolate, 
saying: 'T had a four-timer 
about eight years ago at 
Worcester when I was with 
Geoff Hubbard. 1 had a £20 
Yankee bet that day which 
netted me £1&500. 

‘Tve bad a Super Yankee 
this afternoon and unfortu- 
nately Joe Bus just let me 
down but don't worry, Fm 
happy enough with the four- 
timer." 

Leading Irish trainer 
Tommy Stack was yesterday 
described as “comfortable" in 
a County Cork hospital after 
he was admitted In a critical 
condition at the weekend 
with a viral infection, thought 
to be meningitis. 

Italy's racing fraternity, 
dismayed at punters abandon- 
ing the turf to try their luck 
on lotteries with dizzying 
jackpots, have vowed to strike 
from Friday. 

They want the government 
to give them a break in the 
betting stakes — the only 
source of income for an indus- 
try supporting 50,000 people. 


Stratford Jackpot card with form guide 


Lingfield (A.W.) 
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I AaTV^ £2.085 no dedarod) 


5 (10 declared) 

PR jam Bary 4-10-0 A 


flMKfeeMtnpfiJM Buy 4-10-0 A CMeae*«90 

Hoekafn m PbHB 5-9-7 C Coen (7) 89 

MyHemta[19)Gl-U<l0rft&-&~4 Dm ffWB 87 

ScatetCmceot pa) MUflor 4-6-11 — V Bntdtaaa f7) S5 

MU (ttUltenes 4-8-10 FBerteo* Si 

GHaUBStte |S0> JEtWtoi 10-6-8 J Wlno [7>* BB 

OOtaB leap U22) (a) Hfttdi 8-6-3 6 thane 77 

cmaMtijlto A PWW 4-7-13 P Dob (5) >3 

UCtawtooe pa) ifcsBSnfen 4-7-10 J Mu 79 

Pat Cte 9 MM 4-7-10 BCaStoe* 78 

Bettis: 2-1 1 Aw**. 3-1 Noutoel 4-1 BB) Unrint 7-1 Sate Orson. 10-1 OtetogB. 12-1 Pate*. 
Damp Nog. Cmoro*. 

1 4 MANNY BSWSIBN EARLY PRICE MAIDEN STAKES 2YD 

a I Ub* £2,684 (6 declared) 


1 1D ICS5 

20 223303 

3(41 

*9 

60 0 

SO 3 

Bettap: 4-flfrnt> P rtapaa. 7-r la (tea, tote, 10-1 tote Bay. 12-1 C itf Bi M i um ft 33-1 Itoe ad. 

4 Jl ^ MANNY BHMiSTEM FRSBPHOHE 0800 821 821 HANDICAP 2V0 

I aHVTf £2,712 [6 declared) 


a Ma a aa 

3 WHmtkSn 

J me — 

Dm traeb — 

5 Drama 79 

.A Oak 87 


tVTf £2,712 (6 declared) 

1(4) 024211 riM tea mm P Em 9-7 : T G UcUa 9 Me > *nB 8 

20 026140 iMtatanmapn JSMoen M — Daa DIM as 

28 ^ | 

Sfi 500500 a4S* I U Romm f7qjRPDJBn 8-6 Marts Oma M 

• » 100006 tekSfcpiJPtoMfcB 8-0 J Be** ® 

toMn>7-4»0taFto. H-4SfcPnM.7-2l858Tate .6-l tekSoatim. 12-1 Bartna Rwneo. 14-1 IMB*. 

2 4 /\ MANKY BBWSTHN B00KMAKBIS MAIDEN STAKES 3YD 

■ 1 Vn £2,697 (6 declared) 

T £S «*« Be»8haW«MttBi**B-0 P Doe p) a 

II 9 003000 SeGmf&dttJblitor9^l -BBaflmB BB 

314 00332 SaUtomn TAMM 9-0 T E HcUoipas 4)90 

«034 DMartummUtoGUfernra-a PRenericksP) 88 

50 (UMH Jr*«XtBWmjftil|BMZ_ sm&nrtt 87 


l Ja* fintanma m JS uon 9-3 . 
! »cmf9^}l4) J Rate* Mil™ 


^£2,697 (6 declared) 


anus pwtoAaw«eto«y6-9 


toptoB-0 P Doe f5! a 

J&Wyrg-O -GBertmB BB 

TPW«9-0 TEMcUsOtolNO 

MSSW^-zzz^WM 2 


.A Ml (9 H 


Htom 10-11 Sed* An). 2-1 0*8*41 DA 6-1 Jarman's Get 14-1 tart! Oseen. 25-1 Foegbn. 33-1 
SuaaSUl 

O ^IA»AAIWY BeWSTHN BOOKMAKERS STAKES 

tfcfiW 1 m ?\ £ 2.085 (4 dECtered) 

1SS 0S«31 tertwlamp PI) <CD)C Ofia 4-9-5 B Mkstr (3) BB 

40 528B0 S4*«totB)DHnno Jones 4-8-12 S HHtooftt * BB 

Bitttop 11-10 OeMflumbBi 1V-8 Pragma's Can, M sm, im fskSHa 


'2m £2,085 (9 declared) 

CM Oe ton RflKCtna(feni 4-10-0 TBHctaalfin BB 

W A lfcOane + *» 



iSSS PB ^ 1 ' * 1 * ' 1 q.J Pratt 4-M a Prtca* 89 

eg 01SSOO AtoMtadmajgcani 3-8-7 JQrta 82 

70 01S258 Ifostoxinto Bern P4QK1HB Pun 5-8-0 Itoto Daea S3 

80 OB8OO0 KlBttfoJBndqB 5-M 1 J — e^ES £ 

9» 400000 OitoVAkefaTBinm 3-7-10 78 

UM1C.5-1 tori MMA 6-1 Kto, 7-1 Qelpe Row, Prato trap*. 10-1 

3^40!lS^Sr > ™ AKBB 

IS nmnfl BXSKJt* n SWMkrtM | 

2<5 ***? ”(») (w)I*s6 fc fcne4 D -10 Dm 01U 89 

3 in ana aa*ipB)(im) (BfiJtaM 4 - 9-10 TUten n 

to res 6-9-B Cento Date* 87 

«S 5SSSL MO I as 

sg s — — toffs 2 

WtelM loptoo, 7-2 Btoam. 9-2 Aar Hd. 5-i Beotoh. 7-1 Itagny. 6-1 2taH. 1M Gems, 20-1 


THE skilful handling of I 
Nearly An Eye by his trainer | 
Paul Nlcholls was rewarded 
for the sixth successive time i 
at Haydock yesterday. 

AD of the seven-year-old’s 
victories have been gained in 
small fields and he proved too 
good for his two rivals in the 
Haydock Park Sponsorship 
Club Handicap Chase. 

HAYDOCK 

1.05 (2m Hdte): 1, TOHOCO, S Durst* 
113-ai: a. Dura (9-13 lav]: 3, BetondU 
Matody (T3-1). 11 ran 4. IX (Mm S SnUWi] 
Torn: £6.1 0; Cl ^O. El 20, Cl JO. Dual F: 13.70. 
CSF: C1D.97 

1 M (ton ** Ch): 1 , CHBtOKKB CHIEF, J 
A McCarthy (8-1 1 (avf. 2, Mawlmr (1 v-8|; 
s, eh w rti e (26-1)- 4 ran Diet. msL (o 
Sfiarwood] Tow C1.70: Dual F: n>«L CSF: 
(3.13. NTT: Cnaitla FoxtroL 
ZJOS (2m 4f Ndtoji 1. OIOSS RUMMER. L 
Coopei (13-8 lav): 2, Cap It If You Can 
(8-1): », BuMrar (3-1) 5 ran S. 11. (J 
OT«n) Touk C2.0O: Cl. BO. C1JO. Dual F: 
CS.70. CSF: C10J3. 

2- 35 (2m Cfcje 1, NODB.T AN EYto, J 
Ttarard (6-13 fovji 2 , mme g at ra Bor 
(6-4); 3, lk»M Mm (40-1) 3 ran M. 
dlsL (F NtohoilE) Tata Elitt Dual F: Cl. ID 
CSF: Cl ST. 

3J3S (3m OtX 7, SCOTTON GRSB4. L 
Vtyer ( 1 1 — » tav); 2, Santa M (15-2): 3, 
nbbr Bank if*— 1). 13 ran IX 6 (T Eas- 
tWsy)Tom: Ea.IO: Cl. 70. CZ.mC3.40 Dual F: 
C1?i0. CSF: C23.43. Tricast C1B2J5. Tn- 
tocta: £328.80. 

3- 35 C2m 7f 11Dri> toUaJt 1, YOUHB 
ACOQOUN. A P McCoy (5-2 tavl: 2, W 
■an [7-ir.a. Umnad (7-1). 10 ran 6 IX (M 
Pipe) Tote: WOO; Cl .70. C2.40.C1S0. Dual F: 
£23 AO. CSF . nnra Tricast Cl 0M7. 
PLACCFOTi CIBJa QUADPOn C1D.00. 

TAUNTON 

12J» (2m If Hdlato 1 , YOKKI MOPPtE, 

u A Fitzsereio (7-2): 2 , Polar Ctamnn (5-1): 
a, QtoJafui IV (7-2). 3-1 Uv Ferny Hill. 13 
ran ia 15. (N Hennaraom Tore: C5 5Q. ci JW. 
C1S0. Cl JO. Dual F. £9Jft CSF. C21J2. 
NRunnor: Fly it Alone. 

1 JM (2m 2f Ch> 1 , ROLLCALU R IMdger 
(13-2); 2, (Mental Bey (7-4 tav); 3, Dae 
■Un View |50-1). 14 ran S. 6 (R Ainer) 
Tola: £7.20: ELX. C1J0. (MOJO. Dual F: 
£1050. CSF. CI7SQ. Tricaac ES22J& 

ISO (3m llOyds Hdto) 1, TOP SKIP- 
PER, M A Fitzgerald (3-1 tav); z. Porno's 
Jet (7-2): 3, NatopmStrori (12-1). 11 ran 

15. B. (V Qreenway ) Tow: C3.BO: Cl 20, Cl .40. 
ES.1D. Dual F: E5.6C. CSF: Cl 2-83. Tricast 
C1IM 78. 

2-20 (2m If MW 1. TIMS FOR 
ACTION, J Magee [5-2 tow): a, Atlantic 
MM (4-1), 3, Dragon King (6-1). 8 ran 13. 

5. 1C Mann) Tale: C3-70: C1A0.C13IX Cl. 30. 
Dual F: £1720. CSF: £12^3. Trtcoac C42.1B. 
2-50 (an 3f 1 lOyda Hdto): 1 , CCHTO, fl 
Durnroody (9-1): 2, Uptoam SMrgilao (3-1 
(Me*): 3, team* M (4-1). 3-1 /M»v 
Strangdeka. 13 ran 6. Ut (Mrs S Will lama I 
To(K CIO 4ft G2S0, £2-10. Cl .80. Dual F: 
CMS0. CSF: C3XS7. Trlcast EM 22. 06. NR: 

The Boozing Brlat. 

XM (3m Chy t, NO PlDMJMO, E Hi»> 
band 02-1): to Beaiaon (11-4 lav); 3, 


Spnan Cww (40-1). 14 ran X 14. (G 
MeCourt) Tote; C17.70: C4.40. C22D, C11.DQ. 
Dual F: 137 7a CSF: C4TA2. Trtcasc 
Cl J05.ia NR: Cooiree. GlaJsnock Lad. 
un ( 2 h if nay i. crack shot, n 
WWI amoon (7-2); 2, Kanttard Bnay ■ 
(5-1); 3, Cum (3-1). 9-4 lav Elmside. 12 
ran IX, 2 ( J Nenrtlle) Tote: C4 7a ESSO. Cl m 
0.00. Dual F. £1530. CSF: C24.13. Mt Our 
Lome. 

JACKPOn Not won. Cl 4S08.S9 carried for- 
ward m Stratford. 

pucarenciTD otutponciou. 

MUSSELBURGH 
1to25(2ra4f HcBapl.HH LURPAK, Mr J 
P McNamara (2-1); to North*™ Unhm 
(7-2); to «• So Ctoav (5-4 (av). 8 ran 1. 14. (F 
Murpny) Tote: E2.B0: Ci.ia Cl JO. C1.10. 
Dual F: £6 CD CSF £8.64 
12JSa (2m Hduy I, ALW»aHTOH. Mr J 
P McNamara fe— i): to Rovoretto (5-2); 3, 
Polo Venture (3-1). 9-4 lav Naviosky 13 
ran 9. 12 (F Murphy) Tote: £8 7a £2.40. 
C1.B0, C1.10. Dual F: C15Sa CSF: C14A3. 
1JW (3m C1U: 1. ARtMUHA. Mr JP McNa- 
mara ( 2-6 lav): 2 , amunu MRow 
(8-1). to Keep Ctaar (11-2). 5 ran 7. 28. IF 
Murphy) Tote- C1.SO: C1.10. Cl. 40. Dual F: 
£2.10. CSF: £4.80. Ml; Jessolle. 

135 (2m 4f Htoelt 1, BIT C MAtUC, A 
DoMrtn (6-11; 2. DooniPa Danoer (IB-1); to 
pfaasedasfMincto |14-)). 1-3 lav Farceur 
du Mesnll. Bran ID. 9. (R Allan) Tota £5.7® 
E1.60, £4.3® E3.B0. Dual F- C164.90 CSF: 
C72X1 

a. 25 (3m tuamU 1. HUNTING SUNK. A 
Dobbin (6-1). to Job Bum (3-1 lav): 3, 
WIcfclM way 18-1). 7 ran 20. 4 (C Grant) 
Tale: £3.40. £29® Cl. 00. Dual F. £9.00 CSF: 
£15.88. 

Uf (3m Chpi. SHANAtURRY, Mr J P 
McNamara (*-i), 2, Kastm Reward (6-4 
lav) 4 ran B. . (F Murphy) Tote- £4^0: Dual R 
£290. CSF: C1IL04. 

US (2m NM): 1, NATTVB APPAW, W 

Dowling 111-10 Imrt; to YSbeehl \ifr-i): 3, 
Plenty Cwnga (32-1) 10 ran 5. ». (L 
Lunga) Tote- £270: E 2® £220. £7 j 50. Dual 
F C2&20. CSF £2144 NR- Cuchulalnn. 
Kandaama Henry. 

PtACEPOTT £212 JO. CUADPOYl £38-30- 
UNGRELD 

1.15(SI>1,ADBtPKI BOY, R Stud hotme 

14- 1). to Ttoonrnby OW (»-i); to College 
BOne (10-1). 2-1 lev LedvCarohne Bran® 
nd. (M Chapman) Tow £35® Cl .70, C4X® 
Dual F: £2390. CSF: £30.20. 

1At (SO: 1, MVHCARRAB, A CuUmno 
(7-27.2, ABb n— B e rdO-ILtoTetBUHW 

15- 2 lav). 10 ran IX hd. (D Chapman) Tote: 
£4.8® Cl 9ft. £120. £220. Dual F: C17.S0. 
CSF. £3421. Trl case CS421 . 

2.15(1m): 1, OUGSTUAHY, Candy Mor- 
ris (3-1 tavl. to Map/tet (B-U: to Bortone 
Pony (4—1). 7 ran 5. 4. (M Channon) Tote 
C4.7® C3.70. £3.1® . Dual F- C382® CSF: 
£26.62. NR: Esprit du Coour . Fir st Foray 
MS (1m 41)1 1, MHTBOfl STTOKto T 
Snaie 114-1): 2, WMIa Pfahm 112-1): 3, 
rogbt COy (9- 21. 3-T tav Lmaoub e ran at. 
5. (Mrs A Parrett) Tow: Cit40: 050. £3 JXL 
Dual F: £6610. CSF. 05121. Trlcast 
C80216. _ , „ 

3.15(1n 2fH 1, RAYIK, N Corlhsle (7-4 
lavl. 2, Royal Goman (2-1): 2, Zada 

S S-1). 9 ran 3H. 2 (N Berry) Tote: £3-00. 

.10.C1i0.C320 Dual F: £3.1® CSF; C4J0. 
34G (7I> 1. BEST CMJRST, D Sweeney 
tn-2): a, ami Prinon (7-4 in): a, Bo- 
gtdla (4-1). 9 ran l8, nk. |K Buna) Tote: 
£9.2® £1.9® £210. H.7® Dual F: C19J0. 
CSF: 04^3 Trlcast 00-71. 

PLACSOTl £164i® aUADPOTrE2240. 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

STRATFORD 141 151 

LINGFIELD 143 153 

ah COURSES COMMENTARY 09064 700 140 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 09064 700 ISO 

tamcMn fnamaeuesn wnnoBmlSieMhumum BaMt*. 

7M5uarJian ^interactive 


> 
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Australia v England, fourth Test 


Mike Setvey in Melbourne sees a spectacular catch, followed by sustained and inspired bowling, turn Australia’s victory march into a 1 2-run defeat 

Deadly Headley fires England 




NGLAND won a 
great victory on a 
magnificent stage 
I here yesterday, 
I beating Australia 
by 12 runs in a match that 
was over in three days’ play 
and seemed like three weeks. 

Asked to make only 175 to 
win, Australia reached 130 for 
three with the Waugh twins 
well set and appeared to have 
the game, and the series, 
sewn up before their own 
complacency and an astound- 
ing effort from the England 
pace attack saw seven wickets 
Call for 32 runs In a breathtak- 
ing final e. 

England will now go to 
Sydney for the final Test, be- 
ginning on Saturday, know- 
ing that the Ashes may have 
been lost but another win will 
square the series. 

The hero was Dean Headley, 
a bowler occasionally profli- 
gate but as honest as the day is 
long — and they were long 
here — with a big heart and a 
capacity to produce destruc- 
tive spells. Second-innings fig- 
ures of six for 60 represent the 
first time be has taken five 
wickets in a Test innings. 
More specifically he took five 
for 28 In an unbroken spell of 
10 overs, four of them in a 
dizzy 14 balls that broke the 
back of the Australian innings. 

He scarcely had the energy 
to drag hims elf from the field 
at the end. His effort was 
crowned by Darren Gough, 
who applied the coup de grace 
with maximum efficiency. 

The digital clock on the 
giant electronic screen read 
7.33 when Gough's reverse- 
swung yorker thumped Into 
Glenn McGrath's feet for the 
lbw decision to finish the 
match and a session that had 
begun with the start of the 
Australian innings precisely 
four hours and just over 46 
overs earlier, probably the 
longest unbroken period of 
play in Test match history. 

It was brought about by an 
anomaly in the new Interna- 
tional Cricket Council ruling 
that legislates for time to be 
made up if play is lost to in- 
clement weather. 

A session then that was al- 
ready to be elongated by the 
statutory addition or half an 
hour was extended further 
wben the England tnnmg «s was 
ended slightly less than 30 
minutes before tea, bringing 
the scheduled interval forward 
by that length of time. More 
time was added when, with 14 
runs still needed, three wickets 
In hand but, crucially, Steve 
Waugh at the crease in a bur- 
geoning partnership with Mat- 
thew Nicholson, Mark Taylor 
opted to claim another discre- 
tionary half-hour (actually 
eight more overs) in order to 
finish the match. 


England required only 10 
deliveries as, in quick succes- 
sion, Headley bad Nicholson 
caught at the wicket and 
Gough yorked Stuart MacGIB 
and McGrath to spark scenes 
or celebration horn the large 
English support 


The game had seemed be- 
yond England ever since 
Steve Waugh's and MacGiB's 
ninth-wicket partership on 
the second evening of play 
gave Australia a first- innings 
lead of 70. When England 
were then bowled out by tea 

yesterday for 244 they seemed 
to have even less hope. 

Yet there were pockets of 
resistance: Alec Stewart com- 
pleted a half-century to go 
with his first-innings hun- 
dred before being caught at 
silly point. Nasser Hussain 
played superbly for 50 before 
smacking a catch to point, 
and Graeme Hick made 60 
good runs before he was 
yorked by Damien Fleming. 

But what really gave Eng- 
land their first sniff was an 
innin gs from Alan Mullally, 
who not only got off the mark 
but clumped McGrath for a 
couple of boundaries, making 
16 of a last-wicket stand of 23 
with Angus Fraser. 

It gave England something 
to bowl at in the knowledge 
that in the past 36 years no 
side has chased 200 success- 
fully at the MCG and that 
Australia have a blind-spot 
when it comes to chasing low 
totals: Headingley 1981; Edg- 
baston that same year; The 
Oval at the end of the last 
Ashes series when, in their 
pursuit of 124. Caddick and 
Tufnell blew them away for 
104; and against the South 
Africans at Sydney in 1993-91 
when Fame de Villi ers did the 
same as they lost by five runs 
in pursuit of 117. 

Australia began auspi- 
ciously and positively with a 
first-wicket stand of 31 in six 
overs between Taylor and 
Michael Slater. They were go- 
ing to take this game by storm 
and Headley, who opened the 
bowling with Gough, was on 
.the verge of being replaced if 
no thing happened. Then from 
nowhere be found a shooter 
that thudded into Slater's 
pads, so obviously oat that the 
ba tsman decided life was too 
short to wait for a decision 
from Steve Bucknor and gave 
himself out 

It was the spark. Five overs 
later Mullally, who was to 
bawl a testing and crucially 
economical 1 0-over spell him- 
self, got Taylor hooking to 
long leg, where Headley bad 
time to contemplate the mean- 
ing of life before the ball plum- 
meted into bis bands. Next 
ball 41 for two ought to have 
become 41 for three when, 
with the batsmen having 



Test passed . . . Darren Gough enjoys the winning moment having trapped Glenn McGrath leg-before 


STU FORSTER 


crossed. Justin Langer edged 
the ball very low to Hick’s 
right at second slip only for 
the chance to elude him. The 
subsequent third-wicket stand 
of 62 between Langer and 
Mark Waugh seemed to have 
sealed the game. 

A moment of magic changed 


it, for Langer, pulling Mullally 
viciously to square leg, was 
astounded to see Mark Ram- 
prakash, recalling the breath- 
taking effort that did far Jac- 
ques Kallis at Headingley last 
August, bold a catch as good 
as anyone has witnessed. 

It was phenomenal and in 


Taylor's estimation fired Eng- 
land up. Headley had Mark 
Waugh caught by Hick for 43 
and then, with the score on 
140, had Darren Lehmann 
caught at the wicket, Ian 
Healy caught by Hick once 
more and Fleming leg-before 
wicket 


Nicholson played calmly 
and, with the bowling tiring, 
Steve Waugh began to take 
controL His only mistake in 
the game proved a big one. 
Having decided to carry the 
game to its conclusion, he saw 
Nicholson spar and offer a 
catch to Hegg; then, rather 


Scoreboard 


mama 


M A AUMraan c Hootv b McGnMn . 

"TA J Stovart D MKOiB . .. 

M A ButcHer c longer b McOnffl . 

N Huasam C Hcoiy B Ntchohwit .... . 
M R Ransraiueh c McGrath 

b SR Waugh .- ... 

G A «ehc Flaming 0 MasfiK ...... . 

W K Hogg c Hwily b S R Waugh . 
□ W Haactay c Tavtor O McGrath . 

D Gough D MacGNI 

ARC Fraaar not otf 

A D MuMKy lbw b MacGlH 

Extras (M.wi.n&fl - 


e 

..ior 

o 


....- *■ 
... 

is 
- 9 
O 

. 14 

no 


Total IK mm! — - 

na of •mmh a. 4, si. an. zn. a*. 

SM.3M.aiQ. 

— ■— in MeGratn S3-6-M-4; Flaming 
t»-3-n-a: Menovoo w-O-W-i: MuCM 

19-4-01-4: S R Waugh fKMt-3. 
AUSTRALIA 


A Tsjrloro Hick e Cough - - 

M J Slow burb Cough - 

J L Langor c Hussain b Cough 

ME Waugh Km & Fraser 

SR Waugh not out 

T»S Lehmann cHaggbGou&i . . . 

ft A Hoaly c Haadtoy b Frasor 

0 W Flaming c Hitt BMuUaiH „ 

14 JMcbotsnb Cough 

S C G MacGHI c Hogg b MuflaHy . ... 

G D McGrath b Uutiaiiy 

ExmuftH. IM. noil) — . 


Total (963 owara) MO 

rm of «kao> vj, 26. so. w, im. as. 
295.252.34a 

Suw M ngt Qounh 3S-T-96-5: HamJlav 
25-3-60-0; Mullally 21 3-5-64-3: Rompra 
hash 2-0-6-0. Frasor 33-0-78-2. 


M A AIMilon b FHjmtng - 

*tA J SMwartc Stator o MaeOW 
M A Budtor c Swot O MoeGUU . 

0 W H « o il ay b McGrath 

N Hussain c Shuar t> Wcnotoon . .. 
MR Rnmprakasfib Nicholson 

GAMcas Flaming 

W K Kogg e MoeOin b NKhotaon .. 

DGouonc Swat b MboOiD 

ARC Frasor not out ...... 

A □ MuUaRy c and b McGrath 

Extras (HX- b2. nbll) 


Total [803 oven) so. 

N of Uriah** 5. 61. G6. 76. 127. 178. 
302. £31. 221. 2*4. 

■owflMm McGrath 20-3-5-56-2: Flaming 
1 7 A4K McMtaon i5~*-5*-3. Mac am 
F7 -3-81-3. u Waugh i-i-O-o 

AUSTRALIA 


M J Siaur ttm O Haadloy IS 

*M A Taylor c HaaAiy b MuUaBy . . IS 
J L langor c Ramprafcash & Multeity SO 

M E Waugh c Hk* b Handtey 03 

5 R Waugh not out SO 

DSLoftmanncHaggbMaitflav 4 

■ft A Huty c Hick b Haatfloy . . . o 

DW Fleming Rmb Header a 

MJNtehMsancNagabMaadioy . 

5C GMocQaib Gough - O 

0 DMcGrataRMb Gough . O 

Extras |M. B>1. nW) - ..... « 

Total (48.4 won) in 

RaS of Uriah** 31.41, 101. 13a 140. 140 
WO. 161. 163 

Sawin g Oougft 1M-2-64-2 Haaotoy 
I7-5-6CHS. MuUaBy 10-4-20-2; Frasor 

4-0-29-a 

Umpires o j Harper ono S A Bucknor 
InobAMt won by IS mas. 


than protect MacGill, he once 
more allowed the tailender the 
strike. In the first innings it 
had worked; in the second, 
with Gough running out of the 
fading sunlight and into the 
shadow of the giant stands, it 
failed. Waugh was left 
stranded. 


McGrath lights the wrong fuse 


Paul Allott on payback time as the sparks fly between the Australian and Mullally 


I NSULT was added to in- 
jury for Glenn McGrath 
yesterday when he was 
given a suspended A $2^00 
\£910) fine for verbally abus- 
ing the England No. ll Alan 
Mullally in the fourth Test 
The Australian paceman 
had provided the fuse to light 
England’s performance by 
finally getting Mullally fired 
up. Momentarily McGrath 
lost it and Mullally pinged 
him back over his head in 
successive balls, and the ver- 
bals flew. 

Mullally had bad enough, 
England as a team were fed. 
up with the histrionics and 
they hit back in a most Im- 
probable way. with the whole 


team showing heaps of 
character. 

McGrath is a bristly fellow. 
When he bowls he wants to 
hurt, not necessarily to infli ct 
physical pain — although 
when you see him full of 
□ame and expletive In his fol- 
low-through you sometimes 
wonder — but to damage the 
opposition beyond repair. He 
is arguably the best in the 
world with the ball in his 
hand, a champion wicket- 
taker but also an undenniner 
of confidence and a dab hand 
at ruining reputations. 

His superiority over Mike 
Atherton in this series has 
done much to scupper Eng- 
land's chances of retaining 


the Ashes and. just as he 
takes the new ball, he takes 
the lead when it comes to 
intimidation. 

At the opposite end of Eng- 
land's batting order lies Mul- 
lally, who at the start of this 
series was comfortably Eng- 
land’s most improved bowler, 
a player with a rejuvenated 
approach and totally confi- 
dent in his ability. It took 
three Tests for that confi- 
dence to become eroded, not 
through poor bowling but be- 
cause of fhe Australians' ap- 
proach when he batted. Five 
ducks and a barrage of abuse 
reduced him to an object of 
ridicule among the Austra- 
lian team, media and public. 


The McGrath/MullaUy con- 
flict has been comical at times 
and brief in its intensity but 
yesterday it sparked the 
match. Mullally took the ini- 
tiative in the first innings by 
bouncing McGrath and bowl- 
ing him via glove and boot. 
Red rags and bulls sprang to 
mind and McGrath did not 
disappoint wben Mullally ap- 
peared in the second innings. 

McGrath will have to pay 
the fine imposed by the match 
referee John Reid. 30 per cent 
of his playing fee, if he is 
guilty of another sledging of- 
fence in the next four months. 

Mullally’s approach to 
cricket, as to life, is so laid 
back as to be comatose and, 


beyond question, it takes a lot 
to gee him up. 

He should have taken the 
new ball after all that but was 
kept in reserve by Alec Stew- 
art. Replacing Darren Gough, 
who bowled with great heart 
but was wicketless in his 
opening spell, he was superb. 
His nip bad returned, be was 
Incisive and should have had 
two wickets in his first over. 
When Mark Ramprakash took 
the spectacular catch off Jus- 
tin Langer which provided 
the turning point, Mullally 
had taken two wickets and 
conceded only 20 runs from 
his 10 overs. 

Mullally may have set the 
scene but the effect of his 
tribulations permeated to 
Dean Headley and finally to 
Gough. All three, throughout 



McGrath . . . bristly 

the longest-ever session of 
Test cricket, showed what 
England can do when riled 


and when their backs are to 
the wall What they must do, 
and they know it, is to per- 
form with that intensity 
throughout a series and not 
wait until they are close to 
humiliation before they react 
The team will undoubtedly 


South Africa v West Indies: third Test 


Kirsten leaves Lara chastened 


Andy Capostagno sees match and series 
conceded without a fight in Durban 


^OUTH AFRICA wrap- 
^ped up the five-Test 
^series with two matches 
spare at Kingsmead yester- 
y in another one-sided 
me which suggests that 
ist Indies can no longer be 
nsidered part of the upper 
helon of Test-playing 
Lin tries. 

[n Port Elizabeth two weeks 
a the match lasted three 
ys; this one was a session 
d a half longer. Gary Kir- 
in was 71 not out with nine 
lindanes off 152 deliveries 
South Africa moved to 147 
■ one for victory. Hers- 
eHe Gibbs, no doubt buoyed 
his outstanding fielding on 
inday, contributed a fluent 
before falling lbw to Carl 

oper’s off-spin. 

JLbbs's was the only wicket 
fell as West Indies went 
■ough the motions in a 
inner that suggested not 
Ly that this tour cannot end 
an enough but that It 
juld never have begun. 

Vlth a clear dividing line 
ing drawn between the es- 


tablished stars and the young- 
sters, someone needed to 
stand up and be' counted. 
Franklyn Rose did oblige 
with seven wickets in the first 
innings and a spirited perfor- 
mance with the hat. Yester- 
day he was given the new ban 
at the start of South Africa's 
second innings ahead of 
Courtney Walsh. Although he 
did not look dangerous in his 
first spell, he bowled a fiery 
burst after lunch before South 
Africa reached their target 

For the rest the least damn- 
ing word that can be used to 
assess th em is mediocre. 

The direction of the match 
was decided in 25 deliveries at 
the start of the day as West 
Indies added only 13 runs to 
their overnight score to be all 
out for 259. Shaun Pollock 
picked up one of the two wick* 
ets to fell to finish with five 
for 83. Allan Donald concluded 
the Innings by bowling Walsh 
and now has 251 Test wickets, 
having reached 250 fester than 
all but Dennis Lillee. 

There was a feeling over- 


night that South Africa might 
struggle to reach a target of 
180, but that scenario would 
have required an appreciable 
deterioration in the best pitch 
of the series and an outstand- 
ing bowling effort from the 
tourists. 

Neither materialised, al- 
though the leg-spinner Rawl 
Lewis did get some prodi- 


Scoreboard 


WNST DAMES: First fa ntepa IBS (B 
Lara Si: Kallis 3-18. Crania 3-iB). 
SOUTH AFRICA: First Inn* 312 (J 
Rhodes 87; Hose 7-64). 

WEST MbfES 

Soaoad taakga (overnight 246-6) 

R Jacobs nal out IS 

C Ambrose c Cranjo b Pollock S 

CWalsn & Donald 3 

Extra* r&ia. nb9. w2) 23 

Total .. 2M 

Hob or Midkota oom 2S2. 

■owRu r Donald 20.2-4-62-9; Pollock 
27-6-63-6; Tartmigge 13-4-38-1: Kaills 
10-1-31-1; Syrian 12-3-43-0. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
Sacamf budnga 

Q Kira ten not out 71 

H Gibbs lbw b Hooper --.- 42 

J Kama not M 23 

Extras (Ibi,nb3) .... „ 4 

Total (iqr 1) 147 

feflofwidkatagr. 

Oowtkcgj Rose 9-0-31-0; Ambrose 
♦-0-16-0: walsh 4-1-4W7. Hooper 
16-4-60-1: Law la 12.4-0-13-0. 

Um nl r a ai H Tiffin and □ Orchard. 

Soath Afrtca won by nine iricfceta. 


gious turn from the foot- 
marks outside Kirsten’s off 
stump. 

To make matters worse for 
West Indies, Curtly Ambrose 
bowled through the pain of a 
knee injury and Walsh was 
carried off with a suspected 
hamstring strain. Both are 
doubtftil for the fourth Test 
which begins in Cape Town 
on Saturday. 

Brian Lara had his best 
match of the tour with 51 in 
the first innings and 79 in the 
second but the West Indies 
captain was succinct about 
his team's position. "We have 
to face facts. South Africa 
have played fer better cricket 
than we have in this series,” 
he said. "Our young players 
have learned a lot but it is 
going to be hard to remain 
competitive for the remaining 
two Tests and seven one-day 
internationals.” 

“At this stage, on the fourth 
day of the third Test and with 
the series gone, the guys are 
feeling low. Their spirit is 
down. We need the guys to be 
at their best for Test match 
cricket Everybody's prone to 
failure but we need a bigger 
group of guys performing well 
at the same time.” 


land have managed only one 
partnership of substance so 
fan 41 for the second wicket 

between Matthew Horne 
and Stephen Fleming. 


EOS (M Aztiaruddfn 

I03nw; 8 OOdl 7-63 J. 

NSW ZEALAND: IW M m y m 352 (D 

Nasfl 08. □ vattart 57; Kumble 4-B3). 

INDIA 


A jadeja b Nasn ... 
NSMhuJbwbDouN 


New Zealand v India: second Test 

Unlucky break for Astie after vital 
Nash wickets set up a cliffhanger 

N EW ZEALAND and In- 
dia are heading for a 
cliffbanging finish in Wel- 
lington after two violent 
swings of fortune on the 
fourth day left New Zea- 
land, on 73 for four, needing 
140 more runs for victory. 

Their chances have been 
reduced, however, because 
the middle-order batsman 
Nathan Astie has sustained 
a fracture in his left hand 
and will bat only in an 
emergency. 

With Sachin Tendulkar 
scoring 113 and the captain 
Mohammad Azharuddin 
batting well, India at lunch 
seemed certain to set New 
Zealand a formidable tar- 
get Instead the second new 
ball triggered a collapse 
which saw India lose their 
last six wickets for 59 runs. 

Dion Nash claimed the 
wickets of both Tendulkar 
and Azharuddin (48), the 
pair having shared a stand 
of 90. Tendulkar's 17th Test 
century gave the India in- 
nings substance and mo- 
mentum. He hit 13 fours 
and two saxes off 151 balls, 
the second six taking him 
past his 100. 

Set 213 to win. New Zea- 


R DrawM b wtaamon 28 

s Ganguly c Boll bWiaamgn 40 

S Tendulkar c Fleming b Nash 113 

*U Aznaruddin c Parora b Nasft 48 

tNManglac naming bOoull 2 

A Kumble a Noli b VoUon 23 

J Srtnatn not out 2T 

V Prasad cAb Asia O 

H Singh c Horne b McMillan i 

Extras (bS. Ibl. wi. nbQ) io 

Total m 

rt* of wfeftatai 41, 74, 11i 20ft 237. 304. 
304.340.343.366. 

■owNagi Doull 86-10-46-2; Colra 
19-3-68-0; Ntflfl 15-8-20-3; Vottori 
2M-W-1; UeMUlon 10-8-86-1; Wiseman 
19-1-00-2: Astie 7 -3-7-1, 


M Ball c Drawn e SrlnaHi Q 

M Home n>w b Kianble SI 

*S Flaming b Kutntte ........ it 

N Astie ram hurt «... i 

C UcMUIon not out IT 

tAPanorarunou — i 

P Woman not out — o 

Extras (D4. ibl, nbi) — a 

Total (tor 4) 73 

RM of wickota ft 42. 61, 67. 

To banc Calms. DNash. DVtttort.S 
OOtXI. 

BomObo: 4 Srtnaih 8-1-37-1: V Prasad 
6- 1-20-0. A KumWe n-5-19-2: H Singh 
2-V-l-ft 3 Tendulkar MM-0. 


Mullally . . . laid-back 

be the stronger for this per- 
formance. Yesterday was mo- 
mentous, as stunning as it 
was heartening, and it was in- 
spired by aggression from the 
opposition. If they can insti- 
gate that aggression from 
within and not rely on the op- 
position to provide it, Eng- 
land can win the next Test In 
Sydney as well. 


Sport in brief 


Skiing 

Hermann Maier won his 
fourth World Cup race this 
season in the downhill at Bor- 
tnio, leading a sweep of the top 
six places by Austrian skiers 
with a time of lmin 54.51 sec. 

Hockey 

Midlands, aiming for a fourth 
consecutive women's regional 
under-21 title, beat South 1-6 at 
Milton Keynes with a Sally 

Wright goal, writes Pot Rowley. 
North beat West 4-1 with goals 
by Charlotte Fisher (2), Joanne 
Duff and Joanne Brad bum. 

Darts 

The Dutchman Raymond Bar- 
neveld, the Embassy world 
champion, won the British 
Open title in London, beating 
Surrey's Peter Manley 2-0 In 
the final. 

American Football 

Five NFL coaches were fired 
within 24 hours of completing 
disappointing seasons: Seat- 
tle's Dennis Erickson. Phila- 
delphia's Ray Rhodes, Chica- 
go's Dave Warms ted t. Dom 
Capers of Carolina and Balti- 
more’s Ted Marchibroda, 

PULY-WFth nm NModi JackacxtvtUo « 
New England; Son Francisco v Chooh 
( beta Sunday); Miami 1 v Buiaia Dnttaa v 
Arizona (Beth Soturduy) Minnesota 
Danner. Atlanta ana Now Tort. Jnty have 
tint-round byes. 


Rugby Union 

Beim 

puts 
himself 
on sale 


T HE Sale left-wing Tom 
Belm, who played for 
England, on last 
summer’s southern hemi- 
sphere tour, has been put on 
the transfer list at his own 
request. 

Sale’s conch John Mitchell 
said: "It will be sod to lose a 
quality player like Tom. 
When he is on. top of his game 
he is one of the best wings In 
the country. But T understand 
he has been unhappy for 
some time and we have 
agreed to his request." 

Beim has been absent with 
injury and. bis place has been 
taken by Steve Handley, who 
has scored four tries in his 
List three league games and is 
regarded ns one of the English 
game’s best prospects. 

Eric MCUer inspired the 
Barbarians to a 38-24 win at 
W elford Road against Leices- 
ter, the club he left two 
months ago. 

The Premiership One lead- 
ers had been comfortably in 
control at the start of the 
second half when they led 
19-7, but the Irish interna- 
tional then sparked a three- 
try burst. 

Miller powered through a 
couple of defenders to collect 
Derek Stark's shrewd chip- 
kick for the first and. al- 
though Tim Stlmpson ran In a 
try from so yards, the Barbar- 
ians were soon ahead. 

The Tigers did not help 
their cause with numerous 
substitutions, including Neil 
Back and Martin Johnson, 
and ended the match with a 
virtual second XV. 

For the last half-hour they 
were pinned deep In their 
own territory and tries by the 
Italian centre Luca Martin 
and the Scottish lock Stuart 
Grimes put the Barbarians 
28-24 up. 

Craig Chalmers, who had 
converted all the Barbarians' 
tries, including Jon Evans’s 
first-half effort, maintained his 
perfect kicking day with a pen- 
alty from 45 yards. The Czech 
Jan Mnchacek then claimed 
the clinching try, which the 
Scottish fly-half also improved. 

Back kept up his extraordi- 
nary record for a flanker of 
scoring the opening try for 
the fifth time in Leicester's 
last six home matches. Their 
other points came from Craig 
Joiner's brace and two Stlmp- 
son conversions. 

Bedford's director of rugby 
Rudi Straeull will make a 
playing comeback In the Tet- 
ley's Bitter Cup tie against 
Henley on January 10. 

Straeull, who retired in No- 
vember because of a persis- 
tent Achilles tendon problem, 
said: “l am expecting to play 
against Henley." As he 
awaited news of a scan on his 
ankle, he added that, if there 
was any sort of an emergency 
before that, it might be 
sooner. 

• Georgia are to play In the 
Welsh Challenge Trophy. 
They have taken the place of 
Namibia and their first game 
will be against Aberavon at 
the Talbot Athletic Ground on 
January 9. 


Rugby League 


Gateshead 
greets first 
influx of 
immigrants 


Andy Wilson 


G ATESHEAD THUNDER 
welcomed 11 of their 20 
Australian si gning s . to the 
North-east yesterday but con- 
ceded defeat in their attempts 
to add the Papua New Guinea 
international Stanley Gene to 
their squad. 

Gene has been outstanding 
for the past three seasons 
with Hull Kingston Rovers 
and the Thunder were keen to 
give him his chance in Super 
League, given the financial 
uncertainty surrounding the 
Humberside club. 

However, Hull city council 
has pledged to support 
Rovers, and Gateshead's chief 
executive Shane Richardson 
said yesterday: "He's still 
under contract to Hull KR 
and we respect that," 

A further five players, in- 
cluding Kerrod Walters, the 
former Australia hooker, will 
arrive on' Friday. 

Richardson has been frus- 
trated in his attempts to sign 
British-based players by the 
domestic transfer structure 
which, despite recently ac- 
cepting the Bosnian ruling, 
still dictates that dubs can 
demand a transfer fee for 
players under 21 even if they 
are out oT contract. 

His only home signings 
have been the loci! Academy 
product Russell Huglli, the 
Ireland winger Brian Carney 
and the Wales Students inter- 
national Stuart Singleton. 

Having opted out oTthe Chal- 
lenge Cup, Gateshead’s first 
competitive game will be on 
March 7 in the Super Longue 
first round against Leeds. 
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Premiership 


Leeds United 2 Wimbledon 2 


SPORTS NEWS 15 



’s late strike 


\ 


Daniel Taylor 


Di 


AVID O'LEARY’S as- 
sertion that Leeds 
should, not be brack- 
eted among the title 
contenders would appear to 
be the sentiment of a wise 
man after watching his side 
become the latest victims of 
Football's great party-poopers. 

Watched by a crowd of just 
under -30,000 — their biggest 
of the season — Leeds were 
found guilty of failing to turn 
superiority into goals and 
were forced to pay a heavy 
price when the Wimbledon 
substitute Carl Cort snatched 
an unlikely point with an 
83rd-minute strike against the 
run of play. 

Astonishingly, it was the 
first time (hat either side has 
drawn since October and how 1 
the Crazy Gang managed to 
salvage a point will remain a 
mystery for Leeds as the op- 
portunity to move within four 
points of the leaders Aston 
Villa was thrwon away. 

O’Leary was burdened by 
having 13 players unavailable 
throug h injury and suspen- 
sion, and four more are peril- 
ously close to enforced ab- 
sences through on-field 
misdemeanours. 

Deputies such as Gunnar 
Halle, Alfie Haaland and 
Bruno Ribeiro are reliable 
replacements, however, and It 
was Leeds who dominated the 
early exchanges, with Barry 
Kewell and Jimmy Floyd Has- 
selbaink both trying their 
luck with left-fbated efforts 
from the edge of the area. 

However Leeds were in- 
debted to their goalkeeper Ni- 
gel Martyn for preventing a 
bizarre own-goal by David 
Wetherall in the 12th minute. 
Attempting to cut out Kenny 
Cunningham ’s right-wing 
cross. Wetherall succeeded 
only in heading the ball 
towards his own net and was 
fortunate that Martyn was 
alert to the danger with g fin- 
gertip save. 

With four consecutive 
home victories before last 
night’s draw, Leeds are begin- 
ning to turn KTland Road Into 
something of a fortress, and 
their monopoly of possession 
waa finally rewarded by Ri- 
beiro’s classy strike in the 
26th minute. 

Hasselbaink teased Cun- 
ningham on fiie left before 
gliding a deft pass between 
the fail-back and Chris Perry 
to find Ribeiro unmarked in- 
side the penalty area. As 


FA Cup profile 


W imb ledon appealed in vain 
for offside, the Portuguese 
midfielder turned neatly be- 
fore despatching an angled, 
left-foot drive beyond Ned 
Sullivan. 

With Hasselbaink Irre- 
pressible, Leeds continued 
carve out the better openings. 
In one flowing move Haaland 


released Kewell whose back- 
heel bissected the visiting de- 
fence. However David Hopkin 
decided on power rather than 
precision and his shot flew 
too dose to Sullivan. 

It is no secret, however, 
that Wimbledon are a resil- 


ient hunch. After barely 
threatening in the first h alf, 
the Londoners equalised a 
minute before halftime with 
Robbie Earle’s fifth league 


Of Haaland Wetherall. 
But Earle shrugged off their 
challenges and his low shot 
appeared to be seen late by 
Martyn before it crept into 


drawal, disrupted the rhythm 
of play with the second h alf in 
its infancy. 

Wimbledon, buoyed by 
seven victories in their previ- 


With four consecutive home victories before last night’s draw, 
Leeds are beginning to turn Bland Road into something of a fortress 


goal of the season. There ap- 
peared to be no real danger 
when he picked up the ban 
five yards from the Leeds pen- 
alty area, under the scrutiny 


the net off the goalkeeper's 
right-hand post. 

An injury to Alan Kimble 
which eventually forced the 
Wimbledon player's with- 


i>us 10. matches, were 
strangely subdued, with 
Michael Hughes inexplicably 
shunted out to the left Dank. 

Leeds were proving no 


Hollins happy to be upping the Swans’ chances 


Russell Thomas on the manager making 
good use of time spent in the ‘real world* 


A S a manager who has 
endured so long In the 
“real world” — out- 
side football — it is difficult 
to begrudge John Hollins a 
taste of romance on Satur- 
day, even if his Swansea 
City team are swiftly 
rejected suitors of the Cup. 

Whatever the outcome at 
West Ham, Swansea will 
learn and benefit from the 
fxperience. Just as Hollins, 
iged 52, says be has done in 
tils fluctuating managerial 
:areer. 

What drove the Surrey- 
iorn Hollins down the 
ength of the M4 and into a 
rery different environ- 
nent? “Because somebody 
ranted me," he replies, 
‘and to be wanted Is a very 
food feeling. " And he has 
bund that South Wall an 


Sailing 


Rambler finds 
way through 
the storm 

Bob Fisher 

TER the storms of the 
loutberly Buster in the 
Strait which left four 
rmed dead and two miss- 
he remaining 48 boats In 
Sydney -Hobart Race met 
>rate westerlies in Storm 
m the final leg. 
e dramatic change in con- 
is will almost certainly 
one of the smaller boats 
Tin on corrected time. Ed 
ds's four-year-old AFR 
Jght Rambler, which he 
ht party this year and has 
signed fiercely, was still 
i but held a huge lead 
be sailed her carefully 
•h the storm, 
t Larry Ellison's eon 
ara came home almost 
hours ahead of George 
b 75ft Brlndabella. tile 
xiours winner last year, 
was an eight-hour gap 
i Kevan Pearce’s 47ft 
aid. the 1996 winner, 
d the line nine minutes 
the veteran Syd Fischer 
50ft Ragamuffin. 


sporting passion extends 
beyond rugby. “They are a 
very close-knit people who 
care about the game and 
Swansea City.” 

Physical closeness, too. Is 
an unusual benefit. “Every- 
thing is right on the door- 
step here: the training, the 
players, so we can work 
them hard. You are not for 
ever being worried about 
plasrers being stuck on the 
M25 or whatever, like you 
are at some London clubs." 

Swansea’s players may be 
waking a different journey 
soon. The club, taken over 
by tbe Silver Shield car 
windscreen business 16 
months. ■ ago, . has just 
received planning permis- 
sion for a 25,000 all-seat 
home at the nearby Morfia 
Stadium, currently bousing 


Results 

Football 

PA GAfKJWa PREUERSIOP' 
laadama «**§•*»■ uj* 

MMreM ‘ E "* 4, ' < & T *S 

Hnnkln CT 3M18 



NATIONWIDE LEAOUE 
Ffnrt Division 
I Norwich (0) 1 
Robert* 54 

19X55 

Second Division 
n»ohM(i)< 


«onl(0)1 
Palmar 81 


* 1 ( 0)1 

Nelli 82 


SCOTTISH PREMIER LEAGUE 

MntMn(i) 1 


iflJH 


twin* (0) T 
McCulloch 67 


Smith 88 ( 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Second Division 

PO0TPO*UDi Arbroath * Fortor. 

HYMAN LIMWB Sawnd MvMen Met 

Ponce 0 Tooting 4 MKcfujm 2. _ 

pSentS lIMMM cun Oioop Hwk 

5S2J , < 3£gfif'p>wrier DMrioo: Post- 
Bangor. 

Rugby Union 

ttlff MATCHi Leicester » Bsrtwiart 

MMOBt LEMMMfe PmWM 5 Keta 14. 

Lannhotm v SeOtilt. 

American Football 

mni Danas 23 West***" 7- B?*- 1 
* fu r7> „, r ,nin- — — 1 * w> -” 

pStmT pwia PAsSifc a. 

£b»^»333): 4 . tNew England (9-7-JB3- 


Hollins . . . new purpose 

an athletics track, as part 
of a £75 million sport-and- 
Lelsnre complex. 

New horizons are beckon- 
ing, too, at the Vetch Field, 
Swansea’s modest home. 
“When I came here 2 % 
years ago with Queens 
Park Rangers’ reserves It 
was a sad place; sponsors’ 
names were almost drop- 


337-329):' 8. Intttanapollo (9-1S-. 188-310- 
444 . CmM> l, -JmckaamffiQ (ii-6-.HS- 
382-338): 2. TaraiasaN (8-e--fiOK«K120): 
3. Pittsburgh C7-B-43WB3-30S): 4, Barn- 
more (0-10-.37S-289-335); 5. Ctnctimati (3- 
13-.1B8-2B8-462). Wwb 1. -Denver (1 *-2- 
J 75-501 -309}: 2. Oakland (8-e-.5MK>S8- 
358); 3. Saanle (8-8--500-372-S1D); 4. 
Kansas City (74) ,t«K327-383); 5. Sen 
Dingo (5-11-^13-241443). Hrf a ul Caw 

law w i MI i. -OaBaa (win. lb. 
PEL6S5, PF881, PA2Z5): £ t Arizona (9-7- 
.B03-32S-37BJ; 3. NV Giants (M-J00-287- 
308): 4, Washington (B-10-J7M19-t21t 5. 
Pill la dal ph la (3-13-.Tfl8-iei-344). CaiM 
1. -Minnesota (1 5- 1-. 938-558-208): 2. 
tttrewi say (1T-5-.68&408-313); 3. Tamp* 
Bay (B-8-JOT031 4-285}: 4. Detroit (5-11- 
JlS-Wttmi); 6t CWeago (4-t2-aeiM7B- 

568). WMl1 1. “Atitrta n<-2--876-«2-?8^-. 
Z tsan Prandeco (1W-.750-47Ba2BK 3. 
New Ortoar>e (8-10-^78308559): 4. Caro- 
lina |4-12-J2SCh338413); 5. SI Loala (4-12- 
.250-205-378). (‘-Won Divio Ion title; 
tcWlkFcam q wanner). 

Basketball 

nu EOMMTARS MATCHi East 104 
west sa. 

Chess 

HA8TWOS raamm Rawad One. J 

6p««irun 0 6 SWpov (Rue) V i Sokolov 


ping off round the ground. 
But now there is a bright, 
bubbling feeling here. 
We’ve got a new purpose.” 
Changing views for 
Welsh youngsters, too, as 
Hollins points out. Money 
is short but he has just 
made “my best signings: 
nine boys ranging from, 
under 13 to under 15. They 
are some of the best kids 
around, who would usually 
have gone elsewhere. They 
must see this club as one 
that can take off” 

HoDtos Inherited 29 play- 
ms in July, since reduced to 
28, and is currently super- 
vising a team unbeaten in 11 
games and eyeing an auto- 
matic promotion place, only 
six points distant. 

In knock-out competition 
Hollins did his homework 
on Millwall and Stoke. 
Second Division visitors 
summarily dispatched in 
the FA Cup. Norwich al- 
most suffered tbe same fate 


(Boa) 1 J Emms a Pnm A Mites v M 
Sadler. l FrsBBteM (Fr)vM Saltaav (Uzb); 
R Ponornariov 1 J pinkest a 


Darts 


WOH LP ' CH AM PIONSHIP (Purflaet): 

Downs" '(1J3) *3-2; a ■■in inn (Can) M R 
QMDtr (Eng) 3-0: J Kray (Scot) M G 
Venter [US) 3-1: J tend (Ena) bt D 
PrtesOay (Engl S-O; A Warvtmr (Eng) H J 
Part (Can) S-0: a M m (Eng) M K 
DeUar (Eng) 3^. 

BRITISH OPEN CKAMPKM4SH1P (Para- 
gon Hotel. London): W a rn Third roondr P 
■mi l (Eng) ttu Freeman (Eng) 3-0; ■ 
Coggbna (Eng) bt C Wtiliey (Eng) 3-1; D 
IHmiliiglmi (Eng) H D Sony (Eng) 3-1; T 

KnUy (Ena) bt A Fareham (Eng) 3-1; R 
B imw m (Hath) bt B Yaomans (Eng) 
3-2: R Wib M (Engl M A Smith (Eng) 
3-0. S Mny (Wales) bt C Monk (Eng) 
3-2. L Mlraynim (Eng) b! M Barnard 
(Eng) 3-1 . Q»t«i’ fitoMa- Wanlag bt Cog- 
gins 5-0: Hanlnay bt EttteHngton S-ir Bar- 
■wM bt Wlddowa 2-1; Pattrey nu m bi 
Palfrey 2-1. f .rrlflrritei Hanley W Han- 
kay 2-0, BamitaW N PaKrcytnan 2-0. 
FIbbIi Barns veld Dt Manley 2-0. 

ptaak J MatrA Ybenaa 
(Eng) W M Brtotefl- Panrayman (Eng) 3-1 . 

' “ ' iTOiHar (Eng) 


u □ Bateman (Eng) 3-0; K Sun (Eng) bt 


in the Worthington Cup, 
triumphing ultimately at 
Carrow Road In extra-time. 
“West Ham can be a little 
bit different," says Hollins 
as he contemplates the Pre- 
miership chib’s abilities. 

That did not prevent an- 
other Welsh team, Wrex- 
ham, winning at Upton Park 
in the Cup two years ago. 
Now, with West Ham fore- 
warned, Hollins expects no 
sympathy,, not even from 
John Hartson, Swansea- 
born and enthusiastic fan- 

Enthuslasm Is a recur- 
ring theme of Hollins’s 
career as pldyer — hard- 
running. strong-tackling 
wing-half for Chelsea, QPR 
and Arsenal — a quality 
that sustained him later in 
adversity amid the political 
wear and tear of Stamford 
Bridge and Loftus Road. 

TTk Chelsea managerial 
experience — “you know 
how it is, a job for life and 
it lasts three years’* — did 


C HowM (Eng) 52 ■ Daffy (Eng) bt M 
Sutton (Eng) 3-0; T WiigM (Eng) bl A 
Jonas (EngT3-2. laaHlate OiiBwr bt 
Smith 3-a Writfa bt Dutty 3-0. Hnali 0M- 
■var bt Wright 3-1 . DoaMaac Fhteb T W- 
Bogan (Eng) bt S Bootler/L Huber 
(Swtaj 3-2. 

Ice Hockey 

CKRisnuui CUP! Slough IS Surindon 2. 
NHU Buffalo 4 Now Jaraay 7; Ottawa 2 
Antdteliii 2: waaMngton 5 Boston 1; Detroit 
4 St Louis 4; Florida 5 NY Wandora 1; 
Dallas 1 Nashville 0; Phoenix 2 Los Ange- 
los 4; San Jom i Philadelphia 1. 


make him bitter “hut that's 
gone now”. Also gone, 
though fresher in the mind, 
is foe experience of last 
spring, wheat Vmnie Jones's 
startling arrival at QPR as 
player-coach ultimately 
resulted in Hollins’s exit. 

Between Stamford Bridge 
and Loftus Road Hollins 
found himself In “the real 
world" for almost seven 
years. ”1 didn’t hang 
around waiting for the 
phone to ring. 1 had 'to 
make a living. Insurance, 
players’ agency, coaching 
at schools; you name ft." 

Making personal ends 
meet has prepared Hollins 
for the Swansea post — that 
and confidence in his abil- 
ity. “I know what I can 
achieve,” he says. “We 
can’t make mistakes here 
that are costly, we don’t 
have a penny to waste. I 
know how to work to a bud- 
get. Fve been out of the 
game and I understand.” 


Hockey 


W0MW* U4i MWOKU TOURfMr 

■UMT: south D Ml&gnda 1; Nonti 4 wast i. 

Alpine Skiing 

WOULD COP (BonnlD. It): ■* Daw 
MBii. H Molar (Aut) inrttn 54Sis«c Z F 
Stitt) (Aut) 1.E&21; 3. S Ebarhortor (Aut) 
|ja.7g; 4, H Knauts (AuQ 1AM; 5. F 
Werner (Auf) 1.65.99; B. H Trlnkl (Aut) 
1-SS-2T: t. B Kernan (Swim 16660 : ^ C 
Grobor (SwitZI 16883; 8. D Cuctte (Swttz) 
1X868; 10, A 8chlfierer (Aut) 168B8. 
*Widhte> 1. L Klua (Nor) SflOpta: Z MaJer 
210; 3. W Frany (Aut) 185; ■*, K OMIni (8) 
182: 6. L Coltaneo (iq 120; 6. Strobl ne : 
7=. Sdilfteter : Knouse 108: 8 Eborttflfwr 


Pools Forecast 


Hun 

Chariton 


v Oriimby 


Bt ec fc pe rt 

Yaovfl 

MacetecfteM 

Oxtomuu 


C Palace 

Fnraunuuai 

MidderaAeW 


17 nwhamam 
ta adfuw 
i» Sbacrwad 
20 S o uV a mp to a 
si S uuH ipm 

22 ftrtdn 

23 Tuftenl— i 
M Tnumera 
25 Waal Han 
29 Wl wh la rirm 

28 Plymouth 


V Bristol Rm a 

v Notts Ca 1 

v Norwfcfl PI 

v L Orient 2 

v Bantetay 2 

v Wtitord 1 

V IpnoUi a 

V SwKItM 1 

r Mine 1 

v Scunthorpe 1 

v Darby 2 


NATKHfWTDe LEAOtlE 
SECOND DIMBNON 
2S Btantey * Wri» — 

30 Cottiester v U te on 

31 Wnatwsi v Blackpool 

32 B— dfcin v ChecartuUd 


S3 Chgatar 

24 Hbiiepeci 


35 Shnnanbury 
38 Tbmaay 


37 Dttedas 

38 Durfermllne 
30 St Ini natal ■■ 


iDnnnow 


« Aberdeen 


S COTTI SH FIR S T DIVI M OH 
*r » Stranraer 

41 M W • V' Airdrie 

42 Gr Morton u man. 

43 W ba rwtea . v Ran 


Teltofd 

Wetting 

Fomborough 


47 MataadM 


NUdennincter 

Noritnricn 


P=po«ponstJ: poote panel 


IDS; 10. K A Aairxxfl (Norj 90. Or a n a l 1. 
Malar MOpis: z Klua 637: 2 Ebwti ar ter 
513: 4. C Mayer (Aut) 482: 5. Aamcxll 425: 
0 . Knew 2B9-. 7. ScilWwer 280: a. Franz 
243: 9. T Stangasalnger (Aut) 218: 10, »l 
Von Gruenlgen (Bwttz) 210. 

Nordic Skiing 

WORLD CUP COMMBt EVENT (Ober- 
wtaaenthai. Gar): 1. H MamUmm (Fin) 
76km cfoaa-country 1 Benin 4a.7see/Md 
lumping 1216ptr. Z K Braanm (Nor) at 
1J80C/1246: 3. S Lajunen (Flnl 34.3/1 is. 0; 
4. A Hartmann (Swttz) 492/1 16.0; 5. F 
Boerre Lundberg (Nor) S4^7I09JS; fl. B En- 
gnn Vlk (Nor) 8667100 0: 7. L Rygl (Cz) 
55.9/106.0; 8. M Zarucchl (Swltz) 
1.03.8/109.5: 9. D Sinitzyn (Rusl 
1. OB. 7/113.0; 10. M Stecher (Aut) 
1.10.1/110.0. Stasdlasa (attar Sevan 
events}, i. Mannlnan GQSpts: Z Vlk 82S: 3. 
F Gottwald (Aut) 515: 4. Rygl 438: 5. Hart- 
mann 420: 6. A Fadetlew (Rue) 412. 


Football 



Roversbeat 
off six rivals 
for Ward 


Safety in numbers .. . Jimmy Floyd Hasselbaink of Leeds is upended by Robbie Earie as Chris Perry and Ben Thatcher provide cover mchab.steele 


great «hRict»<t themselves but 
deserved the lead they 
achieved through Hppkln’s 
57th-minute strike. Unto his 
recent visit to Newcastle, the 
red-haired Scot had gone 15 
months without a goal but his 
close-range effort last night, 
after Kew ell's 20-yard drive 
had been parried by Sullivan, 
was his second in four 
m a t ches. 

Land s Utrited (4-4-3); Martyn: Haile. 
Wetherall. Wood gate. Halle; Ribeiro. 
Bowyar. HopUn, Haaland: HansnOwiInk. 
Kewell. 

Wtebtodoa (4-4-2): Sullivan; Kimble. 
Perry, Thatcher, Cunningham: Ardley. 
Eerie. Hughes. Euell: Leabum. Gayle. 
R a«araa» P Janes (Loughborough). 


Ruscell Thomas 

J8 SHLEY WARD last night 
#%ended one of the biggest 
auctions in Premiership his- 
tory when he became Brian 
Kidd’s second major signing 
at Blackburn Rovers. 

Ward has moved in a 
£4-25 mill lcm deal, rising to 
£45 million depending on ap- 
pearances. after Blackburn 
outbid six rivals to take the 
striker from Barnsley. Leeds, 
Leicester, Sheffield Wednes- 
day, Southampton, Coventry 
and Wimbledon all foiled with 
lower offers for the 28-year- 
old Mancunian. 

Ward, who has agreed a 4'A- 
year contract, will be un- 
veiled at a Ewood Park press 
conference this morning and 
said last night: “I am de- 
lighted to sign for a club of 
Blackburn's stature. The 
whole situation had been 
dragging on for a while and 1 
am relieved all the specula- 
tion is over.” 

His arrival means Kidd has 
five front players — Ward, 
Chris Sutton, Kevin Davies, 
Kevin Gallacher and Nathan 
Blake — vying for two places. 
But Kidd says he will not off- 
load anyone while Blackburn 
are fighting relegation. 

Ward is almost certain to be 
the immediate replacement 
for Sutton, who is out for six 
weeks after injuring a knee 
against Villa. The newcomer 
is set to join Kidd's other 
signing, the million Keith 
Gillespie, in the team against 
Charlton in the FA Cup on 
Saturday. 

Liverpool have moved a 
step closer to signing the 
Cameroon central defender 
Rigobert Song after agreeing 
a £2.6 million fee. 

Gerard H outlier had been 
impressed by the player dur- 
ing a one-week trial but had 
been struggling to agree a 
price with the Italian club Sa- 


lemilana. But a compromise 
was reached yesterday and 
the 22-year-old will be at An- 
field in the next few days to 
finalise the deal 

However. Song cannot be 
an instant cure for Liver- 
pool's chronic defensive prob- 
lems. The African requires a 
work permit, which may take 
three weeks or more. 

Steve McManaman, having 
only just returned for Liver- 
pool, will be out for another 
three weeks after -badly twist- 
ing an ankle on Monday. The 
dub played down fears that 
he has aggravated bis persis- 
tent Achilles problem. 

, Lee Sharpe has Joined 
Sampdoria on loan until the 
end of the season. The 27- 
year-old winger, out of favour 
at Leeds, becomes David 
Platt's first signing as super- 
visor at the Serie A dub. 

Michael Oakes is likely to 
escape a ban after the referee 
Dermot Gallagher tells the FA 
that there was a “genuine 
error of judgment" over the 
Villa goalkeeper's sending-off 
at Blackburn. 

Oakes was dismissed in the 
second half with Gallagher 
issuing a red card for hand- 
ball outside the area, having 
taken the advice of a lines- 
man Dave Horlick. 

The Premier League 
spokesman Mike Lee con- 
firmed; “Mr Gallagher will 
now be writing to the FA to 
inform them of his condu- 
sion. with a view to the send- 
ing-off not being dealt with as 
a disciplinary' matter." 

The furore that followed the 
dismissal, with Sky's cameras 
showing that Oakes did not 
handle the ball outside his 
area, spurred Gallagher to 
look at replays. 

Sheffield Wednesday have 
written off a £750.000 invest- 
ment in the Macedonian de- 
fender Goce Sedloski, who 
has started only three games, 
all last season. 


First Division: Norwich Crty 1 Watford 1 

Hornets hit back 


Trevor Haylett 


T AKE Sunderland and 
Ipswich out of the equa- 
tion and there is more 
congestion at the top of this 
division than at tbe New Year 
sales. Watford and Norwich 
went flat out for victory, fin- 
ished all square and so 
remain in challenging 
positions. 

Iwan Roberts gave Norwich 
the lead early in the second 
half with his 16tb goal of the 
season, scored at point-blank 
range off his chest after Alec 
Chamberlain had pushed out 
Darren Eadie's free-kick. 
Steve Palmer’s equaliser 10 
minutes from time following 
a similar inswinging set-piece 
was fully deserved. . 

Eadie’s return from suspen- 
sion was the perfect antidote 
to the Canaries' Boxing Day 
stumble at QPR where they 
lost for only the sixth time 
this season. 

The blustery conditions 
contributed to the breakdown 
of several promising moves. 
That spelled danger for Nor- 
wich because Watford 
counter-attacked speedily and 


Ice Hockey 


to good effect Allan Smart 
sent an early side footer wide 
but for a long while neither 
goalkeeper was troubled. 

When Watford bundled the 
ball in from a corner there 
was clearly a push on Michael 
Watt Nevertheless it was a 
warning to Norwich and their 
attacking play began to as- 
sume a sharper edge, Roberts 
steering a header high while 
Chris Llewellyn, found su- 
perbly by Eadie, finished 
unconvincingly. 

Just before half-time Llewel- 
lyn was left free at the far post 
only to push his header wide. 
When the contest resumed 
Watford’s substitute Tommy 
Mooney worked an opening 
tight near the byline but he 
crashed his shot high into the 
side netting. 

Roberts's goal inspired a fu- 
rious response from the visi- 
tors who saw Gifton Noel-Wfl- 
liams pull a strong drive 
across goal. 

Hor-icn 14-4-2)- WBR Sunn, Jackson. 
Mackay. FugleBtod. Adams. Marshall, 
Gram. Uowcltyn; Rotrons. Eadie. 

Watfani i4-4-2|: Chamberlain; Burrisy. 
Palmoi. Page. Iroha; JoHnson. Hyde. 
Gudmunosscn (Moanoy. 46mln) Konnady; 
Noel- Williams (Robinson, BOj. Smart 
iRosont/ioJ. 94). 

IWgraa C Wilkes (Corse). 


Leaders set to sweep home 


Vic Batcheld e r 


T HE view that the Super- 
league has become a two- 
horse race is likely to be rein- 
forced in tbe next two days 
with the leaders Manchester 
[■and second-placed Cardiff 
both in action at home. 

Tonight the tbe Storm take 
on Newcastle, while tomorrow 
Cardiff one point behind Man- 
chester and seven ahead of 
Nottingham, meet Bracknell. 


Tbe leading contenders are 
hoping to strengthen their 
squads before tomorrow's 
transfer deadline. 

Manchester are likely to 
sign a forward, although that 
could change if the defender 
Kris Miller proves a long-term 
casualty after sustaining a 
knee ligament injury in tbe 
Boxing Day draw at Sheffield. 

Cardiff are concerned about 
tbetr defence, particularly 
after Great Britain's Jason 
Stone broke a 1% this month. 


Fixtures 


Football 

SCOTTISH PRfiMKR LBAQUEl Dundee 
uu v Rutgers (7.45); Hearts v Dundee 
(6J». 

POHTntS LEAGUE CUP: (Uroop Ook 
H artlepool v RCtMeBtoraugh (7.0). Dram 
Tbr**t FMtponwk Tranmero v Man C 

[7.Wj>. 

MI LEAOUB CUPi Final, aaeamt hgi 

CorX C v Shamrock Rvrs (1.30V 
HUSH LEAQUb Premier DMateca Bally- 
mana v Crusader* (730); Portadown v 
CotoralM (7.46). Rrat DMriem Ards v 
Lame (7 JO), Bsllydare v Otatmery (7 JO); 
Carrie* v Umavady uu (7.45). 

Basketball 

UIMALL TROPHY: Leicester a Derby. 

Hockey 

y n—ff NI . U-21 REGIONAL TOURNA- 

■■m South « North; Midlands <* West; 
South v West North v MMUtnos no.D: NHC. 

Milton Keynes). . 

Ice Hockey 

BUPBBJEAOUE: Manchester v Newcas- 
B* (7.01. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports sendee 

09066 1 6 86 + 


Arsenal 

Aston VEa 

Barnsley 

Brm. Crty 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Brantford 

Burnley 

Bury 

Celtic 

Chariton 

Chefcea 

CowntryCIty 

Crystal Palace 

Crewe 


Calus cost 6W> pru WN *T TWD. 

8UFW4B BT.ailS, IB MAIN LM*.l£a*; LSI 8tA.MBJ>UNE 0171 713 4473 
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72 
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85 

81 
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73 
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S7 
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83 
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87 

64 
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74 
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S9 

88 

Ipswich Town 

75 

Sheffield United 

88 

66 

Leeds United 

76 

Sheffield Wod. 

SB 

67 
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77 

Southampton 

90 

11 

Liverpool 

78 

Spits 

91 

66 

Man. City 

79 

SlokeCtty 

92 

99 

Man. Untied 

80 

Stockport 

12 

69 

Middlesbrough 

81 

Sunderland 

98 

70 

MUwaH 

82 

Watford 

58 

71 

Newcastle Utd 

83 

West Ham 

94 

13 

Norwich City 

84 

Wimbledon 

96 
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Ward hikes over to Rovers, page 15 

Hollins in virtual reality, page 15 

Maguire goes freelance, page 1 3 

Windies are wiped out, page 1 4 
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Premiership 



David Lacey 


C HELSEA missed 
chance after 
chance to take a 
decisive lead 
against Manches- 
ter United and head the Pre- 
miership with Tore Andre Flo 
the principal culprit. The 
lanky Norwegian sprayed a 
header and several shots all 
around the target as Alex Fer- 
guson's players struggled to 
get their game together. 

Although Chelsea enjoyed 
the better of the 1-1 draw at 
Old Trafford a fortnight ear- 
lier, United arrived at Stam- 
ford Bridge hardly weighed 
down by pessimism. They bad 
lost only once in seven league 
visits, and memories of last 
season’s 5-3 FA Cup win at 
Chelsea were still fresh. 

Yet clearly all was not well 


with a United side still de- 
prived of Dwight Yorke's pro- 
found presence, through an 
abdominal injury, and strug- 
gling to find form. Last night 
they looked to Ryan Giggs 
and Paul Scholes to provide 
the linkage with Andy Cole. 

The ease with which Ro- 
berto Di Matteo's pass split the 
United defence in the opening 
seconds did Chelsea's confi- 
dence no harm, even if Gian- 
franco Zaila scorned the chance 
with a shot over toe bar. 

United again showed a ten- 
dency to defend too deep, a 
dangerous business with Zola 
in such good form. The pres- 
ence of Tore Andre Flo in the 
Chelsea attack at toe start also 
suggested Gianluca Vlalli had 
remembered United’s recent 
vulnerability in toe air. 

In feet Chelsea might have 
gone ahead in the 12th minute 
when Flo rose at the far post to 


meet Zola’s comer with a firm 
downward header bat the ball 
sailed just wide. And when in 
the next instant Di Matteo ap- 
peared, between United’s cen- 
tre-backs to volley a shot over. 
United's hopes of a dean sheet 
appeared even slimmer. 

Jaap stam was beaten by an 
Italian shimmy, Peter 
Rf-hmgiffhoi could only parry 
the shot and Flo pot toe 
rebound wide. At that point 
all United bad achieved was a 
mishit free-kick by David 
Beckham, yet they could have 

The longer the game went on the more 
ragged United’s passing became 

. Certainly Flo should have 
scored after 19 minutes. Zola’s 
pass released Dan Petrescu cm 
the right, toe Romanian's low 
centre found toe defence in a 
tangle and had Flo managed tn 
control the ball Chelsea would 
surely have gome ahead. 

Two minutes later Celes- 
tlne Babayaro sent Zola on a 
run at a retreating defence, 

scored in their next attack. 

Chelsea were caught square 
as Scholes found Cole to his 
right, and Cole's run took him 
dear of Ed De Goey's challenge 
bat by the time he shot from a 
narrow angle Frank Leboeuf 
was well placed to dear. 

Flo continued to suffer near- 
mlsses. Zola put him through 
shortly before the half-hour 


but again the Norwegian was 
off target As he wafted yet an- 
other op p or t u nity over. United 
might have begun to suspect 
that the evening could yet be 
theirs. 

If so. Zola was given a won- 
derful chance to disabuse 
them of the notion by Roy 
Keane's aberrant pass across 
the face of his own area six 
minutes before half-time. 
Only Schmelchel barred toe 
way but Zola's first touch tor 
once let him down, allowing 
Schmelchel to smother the 
shot when it came. 

United's passing became 
ragged. Even the stmplp balls 
were going astray and neither 
Giggs nor Beckham was more 
than a peripheral influence. 

Yet Chelsea’s failure to turn 
their superiority Into goals 
had left toe mateh evenly bal- 
anced. Stam and Keane, more- 
over, were holding United 


together as Zola continued to 
nag away. 

When United’s attacks 
achieved some co-ordination 
they often foundered on toe 
burly Michael Du berry, 
whose duel with Cole pro- 
vided an intriguing sub-plot 
But after an hour the match 
had become less than intrigu- 
ing and at least United's in- 
troduction of Teddy Sher- 
Ingham, for Scholes, gave It a 
welcome twist. 

Sherlngham had played a 
major rede in the outstanding 
Cop victory at Chelsea. Al- 
most as soon as he appeared 
United's movements acquired 
better sense of direction. 

Cktbn (4-4-4): Da Qoay; Farrar. 
DuBany. Laboauf. La Saux [QoMbaak. 
Mmlit); Patraaeu. DI Manao, Morris 
(Douilly, 73), Bobayaro; Flo, Zola. 
Man o h ia l ar IMM (*-4-2): SchmelcMC 
Q Navilla, Stam. Jotmaan. Irwin; BadOiam. 
Kaana, Butt. Sign*: Cola, Scholar 
fShartn a l i am. 60 ). 

M RJtey (Laajp). 



into a prince 



Paul Weaver 


Missing out ... a lunging Tore Andre Flo sends another shot wide in the first half as Manchester United's defenders conv e rge on the Chelsea striker photograph: ovuwmuctmcz 

Chelsea 0 Manchester United 0 ‘ 

Flo fluffs leading lines 


F OR those of us not in 
Australia the news of 
the Ashes series has ar- 
rived In our homes as a 
sort of referred pain, half a 
globe away from its source bait 
still a throbbing agony that 
can leave the features pole and 
pinched. 

So we should enjoy the anal- 
gesfeQfyestertiay*sfemous 
victory at the MCG in the lat- 
est clash of Poms and Cobbers, 
at least as much as anyone 
sufferlngfrom Sky-lag and 
scarlet peepers can enjoy 
anything. 

How was it for you? I missed 
it If you share my hours you 
were dragged sleepily to bed 
by the grey fingers of dawn, 
with England heading 
towards another humiliating 
defeat Inside three days' play. 
A few minutes later, or so it 
seemed, yuo dashed down- 
stairs and switched on the 
cathode tube just in time to 
see Darren Gough's stump* 

shaking edebration. 

In between there were same 
droning voices on Radios. In 
desperate hours such as these 
the radio Is approached with 
the wary fingers of a bomb* 
disposal unit Remember 
those pre-duvet, eiderdown 
days whenafroaty finger ' 
would tune In to lily's men 
winning the Ashes, almost 3Q 
years ago? Three years ear- 
lier It was Alan Knott and Jeff 
Jones saving a Test match In 
the Caribbean. The only prob- 
lem was that in the morning 
yon were never sure whether 
it had all been a wonderful 
dream. 

Dean Headley is probably 
pinching himself too. a cou- 
ple of years ago there were a 
few worries about the player 
nicknamed FTog because of 
his wide grin. Even before he 
played for England he fixed 
himself up with an agent, 
bought expensive suits and 
even cat-walked for a Man- 
chester-based modelling 
agency- Some Kent colleagues 
were worried that, when Min 
Patel and Mark Ealham 
returned to Canterbury from 
England duty. Deano would 
show a keen curiosity asto- 
how much money they bad 
earned. 

Today, more mature as both 
cricketer and man, he is one of 
toe most popular members of 
the dressing-room and his 
new-found confidence makes 


hlma non-stop contributor to 
team meetings. . . . 

With toe help oftfaeEng* 


taro he haaa l ao sorted out his 
no-ball proUom. Now. before 
he bowls, he wffl measure out 
hfe run-up With a tape and use 
spray paint to drew a imllay 
toce. beside which he will 
write "Froc^so that he wm 
not confuse his mark with an- 
other bowler's. 

But this morning we should 
also include Graeme Hick in 
our re fe rred embrace. Yeatg- 
day. white Quotes CbMle tor 
tervlewed BeetBey, Alec Stew- 
art, MaikJtsmprakaah. 
Darren Gough, David Ltayfl 
andevenLordMeCLaurbr— 
who will probably tfve the en- 
tire team bis Ou before the 
Sydney Test— Hick was no 
where to be seen. 

Yet il washls top^coring ' 
GO which gave England's 
bowlers a chance. Why do so 
many people have difficulty 
taking Hick to their hearts? 
Mistakenly he was not a 
member of the original tour 
party, despite an average of 
42 against Australia. Now, 
twice In his three matches in 
this series, he has given the ir 
bowlers a man-sized 
hammering. . . 

This is the man who, at 32. 
has made 104 firsbriass centu- 
ries and could probably beat 
Jack Hobbs’s record of 197 if 
he wanted to. He BtiB cannot 

wlm though. In the early edi- 
tion of yesterday's Evening : 
Standard, before Eng- 
land's victory, there was the 
headline. "Hick's slip miss 
tetsAusstes offhook again ", 
referring to his oarty-momtog 
dropping of Justin Langer. 

Be boot English, of course. 
Thau there la his introverted 
satarewid an old vulnerabil- 
ity to pace that suggested a 
temperamental frailty. Most 
ofaU. some people will never 
forgive him for not being the 
Bradnwinesque phenomenon 
he suggested he could be 
before he e n tered intema- 
tional cricket in 1991. Now be 
deserves a decent run in the 
side. 

I AMahnost worried that 
England could win In 
Sydney and level the 
series. This, after all, is the 
country that prefers to repre- 
sent Dunkirk as a fiimous 
victory. 

A 2-2 score might tempt 
scone people to forget how 
bloody awfhl England were 
early in the series, when it 
really mattered, after mare 
bloody awful stuffto toe Ca- 
ribbean. These people pointed 
to the felse dawn of England’s 
rather lucky win over a bet- 
ter-drilled South Africa side in 
the summer. 

Today, though, let us crack 
open a tinny ofthe amber nec- 
tar and toast the magnificent 
Poms. 


Rangers’ concern as Advocaat suggests he will leave Ibrox in 1 8 months’ time 


Patrick Ghmn 


D ick advocaat, the 
Rangers coach, gave a 
strong hint yesterday that 
he is mtiikely to remain at 
Ibrox beyond the expiry of 
his contract tn 18 months. 
The Dutchman, who suc- 


ceeded Walter Smith only 
last summer, had been 
reportedly on the verge of 
agreeing an extension to 
his current deal with the 
Rangers chairman David 
Murray. But having told 
the Dutch press that this 
was not true, he confirmed 
to the Scottish media his 


probable departure tn 2000. 

This ts a very demanding 
job and a very important 
one,” said Advocaat “and It 

can't be Anne folly hi imp or 
two years. But the most im- 
portant thing Is we are 
building a new team and It 
may be completed by me or 
somebody else bnt the 


framework must be there. 

“When I arrived, there 
was no frame. But If I work 
for two years, the man who 
comes in after me will have 
a good team. I will defi- 
nitely stay for that lime 
[the outstanding 18 
months]. I'll speak to the 
chairman at a meeting next 


month to discuss the future 
of the clnb. But it could be 
next December before I dis- 
cuss extending my stay.” 
Advocaat has taken 
Rangers to a significant lead 
in the Premier League and 
they can go further ahead 
tonight with their game at 
Dundee United. 



Headley and Gough pull series back to 2-1 
as England at last find the catchword 


MTke Setvey 


I N a series in which hamflst- 
ed fielding has been more 
costly to England than inade- 
quate batting or charitable 
bowling, there was irony in 
Mark Ramprakasb — Eng- 
land’s batsman of the series 
but as guilty as anyone of 
missing chances — providing 
the catalyst for a wonderful 
12 -run win In Melbourne yes- 
terday with a catch from the 
top drawer of Test history. 

It was unforgettable. Justin 
Langer, Ramprakasb ’s Mid- 
dlesex team-mate last season, 


was constructing a partner- 
ship with Mark Waugh that 
threatened to take his side, 
set 175 on the fourth day of 
the fourth Test, to a victory 
that would give them an unas- 
sailable 3-0 lead in the series, 
thus rendering irrelevant toe 
final. Test in Sydney which be* 
gins on Saturday. Having sur- 
vived a chance to slip when 
one, Langer, on 30 now, 
rocked back and hooked a 
short delivery from Alan Mul- 
lally with great power 
towards square leg, where 
Ramprakash was endeavour- 
ing to prevent the quick 
singles that are a feature of 


Australian batting. The ball 
was in the air but had been 
hit downwards and several 
feet to Ramprakash’s right 
The fielder saw the ball late, 
flung himself horizontally 
and somehow clung on. 
Langer was flabbergasted. 
Ramprakasb was overdosing 
on adrenalin. 

The catch, Australia's cap- 
tain Mark Taylor admitted, 
turned the game. It Inspired 
Dean Headley to a burst that 
was to bring him career-best 
Test figures of six for 60, in- 
cluding four for four in M 
balls. Australia were all out 
for 162 shortly after 7.30pm on 



Hate off . . . Ramprakasb, Stewart and Headley celebrate 


a day which had begun more 
than nine hours earlier. 

Taylor confessed that his 
side had became complacent 


“Our whole attitude was 
bad,” he said. “We got lazy.” 
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Michael Winner was unsurprised by the emergence of a new Public 
Enemy Number One, noting that “even his name, Osama bin Laden, 
conjures up the image of a ruthlessly evil man”. If Winner believes names 
reflect their owner, shouldn’t he change his name to Michael Loser? 

The Francis Wheen quiz, designed to minimise stress by requiring no answers 


G2page5 


® ,469 ' 

Set by Bunthome 



Aero— . 

| 1 Electrode modulation 

absorbing hushed and 
cacophonous sound 
phenomenon (7,Q 

10 Lines concluding creation of 
matter is a fluke (9) 

11 Lightweight livestock 
transport for plateau and 
mountains (5) 

12 Welshman left holding 
Welshwoman (5) 

13 AFs pin-sharp from this 
closeness, as it were (4,5) 

14 Force the French corporal 
East to a Caledonian 
shambles (7) 

1 * Gentleman's preference left 
to Richard’s rescuer (7) 

18 Heads off transporter (7) 

20 Pofish ’oop of sanctity in NY 

P) 

21 MmlDraamtimel(g) 


23 Such affectation engendering 
badinage (5} 

24 C-conosfonaroundthe 
Boauf Wellington {5} 

28 Any Sumo wrestlere taking no 
for an answer is unknown (9) 

28 From Bernard Leach’s two 
ate«ers7 (6,7) 

Down 

2 Humble tree topped by 
superior onto begetter ( 0 ) 

3 Evident location of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ( 5 ) 

4 Articulate "Measure for 
Measure"! (7) 

8 Elia's Bttle sister? (3-4) 

8 User-friendly and impervious 
toFaste?(9) 

7 Raccoon-like creature of toe 
first layer® 

8 This mighty corporation Is not 

for turning (6.7) 


□□□□ana 0na~nat3 
ra □ a a □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□ □□□□□□□□□ 
□ □noaano 
□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 



8 TfMets of hakoone left out to 
supply a picric! (1, 6,2,4) 

18 R&D computer, mites out, 

crashed with bug In the 
system (9) 

17 ft’s always the samel A 
French Bfote enfetlng our aid 
j (2.t£9 

19 A pain in the tear? You need 
some lead In your pspcS (7) 

20 Doaor of music with time to 
drink vino? On the contrary! 

(n 

22 Shake deed relative (Sj) 

23 Keen on training for the vault? 

(61 

Solution t omor row 
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per minute «t al tima*. 8*rviqe ap- 
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